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THE ENSUING YEAR. 








This number closes the second volume of THe ARENA. 
THE POPULAR  [ The first year, always considered the crucial period for a 


RECEPTION periodical, has passed. Tur ARENA, however, from its first 
appearance met with such an enthusiastic welcome and lib- 
ACCORDED eral patronage that its future was more than assured. This 


THE ARENA. | popular appreciation which greeted its advent has increased 
from month to month, our sales and subscriptions growing 
with each issie, while during the past few months our increase in subscrip- 
tions has been phenomenal. Another gratifying fact is the enthusiasm which 
seems to inspire the army of our subscribers. They speak and write of it, not only 
in terms of unstinted. praise, but seem to feel as if it were an individual helper and a 
tried friend. This is especially pleasing inasmuch as it has been our aim to in- 
spire, arouse, and stimulate our readers; to make them think broadly, to act justly, 
and feel keenly the duty which devolves on each as an INDIVIDUAL. Since its advent 
we have sought to make Tue ARENA thought-inspiring. We have studiously 
avoided securing writers whose names would represent their chief value. In all 
cases the peculiar ability to treat the subject in hand in a masterly way has been 
our prime object, and while striving to avoid anything like dull pedantry, we have 
sought to secure the strongest and boldest, as well as the most authoritative, writers 
among liberal and conservative thinkers, to discuss those problems which their spe- 
cial advantages had fitted for a thorough and thought-stimulating presentation. 
In the discussion of questions we have given little space 
THE PURPOSE [to what may be justly termed the symptoms of disorders 
OF in society, the superficial phenomena,—such for example as 
DISCUSSION arbitrary political action, — preferring to go to the root of 
the evil, and by a wise and persistent discussion of the 
TO REACH THE } creat fundamental principles behind the eruptive disorders or 
ROOT EVILS. effects, to arouse the minds of thoughtful people to the press- 
ing requirements in the ethical, educational, social and reli- 
gious fields of thought, knowing that if these great fundamental questions were 
properly agitated, the superficial evils would necessarily disappear. Not that we 
disparage the discussion of symptomic evils, but we recognize in the serious basic 
problems a more important and urgent field for practical and effective work. 
The liberal policy of Tue ARENA has been criticised by 
LIBERAL AND some, commended by many, and imitated by other maga- 
zines, or, rather, it may be that the unexpected popularity 
INDEPENDENT of the liberal and independent policy of Tur ARENA has 
POLICY OF THE ] given the managers of other magazines courage to do what 
ARENA. they feared to attempt before. A leading author in a personal 
communication to usa short time since writes: “ By permiting 
the minority to be heard you have made a new departure in magazine policy, and 
what is more you have placed Tur Arena in the van of progress. The minority 


























have ever been the world’s torch-bearers.”’ 

We point with pride to the illustrious names of our contrib- 

OUR CONTRIBU- | utors,— names which stand at once for thought and moral 
TORS, AND strength. We doubt if there has ever before been associa- 

ted together during the same period a band of thinkers who 





WHAT THEY represented so much positive moral force, so much of that 
REPRESENT. | earnest and intelligent reformative spirit which appeals irre- 
sistibly to the conscience of man, and accomplishes important 
and permanent victories for civilization. 
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Encouraged by the unexpectedly liberal patronage of the magazine-reading public 
during the last year, we have made and are perfecting arrangements which will 
secure for our readers an array of the ablest thought of the day, which we believe 
for brilliancy, ability, courage, and profundity has never been eclipsed. A combina- 
tion of intellectual and moral strength which will be unrivalled in magazine litera- 
ture in the fields of ETHICAL, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, ECONOMIC, PSYCHICAL and 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT ; while, at the same time, we shall continue the publication 
each month of some brilliant story, carrying a strong moral, or an able biographical 
sketch written in a popular vein, as these features have proved so popular; we will 
also continue to furnish finely executed photogravures of leading thinkers and a 
few choice full-page pictures printed on heavy plate paper, executed especially for 
THE ARENA. Our list of contributors during the past year is an earnest of what 
our readers may expect during the next twelve months. 

We have, however, a number of very important papers of peculiar merit prepared 
for Tue ARENA by leading thinkers of the world which will be shortly announced. 
No pains will be spared to make Ture ARENA the leading progressive and liberal 
review in America, 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOTICE.— Hereafter the first advertising pages of Tuk ARENA preceding the 
text will be devoted exclusively to the use of publishers and the publication of our 
We invite special attention to the books advertised in our literary 


Directories. 
bulletin. 


THE BRILLIANT PAPER by the late Dion 
Boucicault which appears in this issue 
was revised and largely re-written a few 
days before his death. ‘The latter part of 
August he wrote me to send him his pa- 
per as he wished to make several changes 
and add soméwhat to it. I immediately 
forwarded him proof which he retained 
ten or twelve days. The returned proof 
amounted almost to a new paper, so nu- 
merous were 
physicians say that 


the changes. I see his 
the probability is 
that he would have gone in a few days 
or weeks at furthest from heart failure, 
even if pneumonia had not claimed him 
first. He, however, seemed to have little 
idea that he was so near the gate of death, 
as will be seen from the following ex- 
tract from a personal letter, received a 
short time’before his death, relative to an 
inquiry I had made regarding his health : 
‘The reports of the press exaggerate my 
recent indisposition ; 
work. I thank you very sincerely for 
your kind thoughts of me. Comfortably 
yours, ete.”’ 

Mr. Boucicault was a valued contributor 
to THE ARENA. 


I am quite able to 


Our business relations 


were ever of the most agreeable charac- 
ter. He, from the first, evinced a great in- 
terest in this magazine, and from time to 
time volunteered valuable suggestions. 
*T like Tuk ARENA,” he said the last time 
I saw him, ‘‘ because it is fearless as well 
as able, though at times you know I 
think it is a trifle too 
was always cheerful, a perfect gentle- 
man, and one of the most entertaining 
conversationalists I met. I can 
scarcely realize that in future trips to 
New York I shall no more see his kindly 
face. He was an intimate 
Allen Thorndike Rice, and his counsel 
doubtless contributed much toward mak- 
ing the splendid reputation achieved by 
the Review under the able management 
of Mr. 
in this issue is 


serious.”” He 


ever 


friend of 


Rice. The paper which we give 
probably the last 
important 
the great dramatist to 
the magazine reading public. Think- 
ing that our readers would value an au- 


and 
certainly one of the most 


messages of 


tographic paragraph written so shortly 
before his death, we in this issue’ re- 
produce a few lines received early in 
September. 
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Prov. SHALER takes up the Race Prob- 
lem ina masterly manner in this issue. 
He possesses the far-reaching vision of a 
scientific philosopher who seeks only the 
truth and desires justice for all. A sec- 
ond paper on this same svbject will fol- 
low this, in which Prof. Shaler will trace 
the inte:_ectual and ethical growth of the 
nec.o since he left the wilds of Africa. 
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WE CALL ATTENTION to the papers in 
this issue on Destitution in Boston con- 
tributed by Edward Hamilton, Rev. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, Rev. O. P. Gifford, 
tev. Walter J. Swaffield, Rabbi Solomon 
Schindler and Rey. W. D. P. Bliss. This 
is a subject of vital importance, not only 
to those who dwellin Boston, but all who 
love their fellowmen must be interested 
in any agitation which is made in the in- 
terest of the poor and needy. The prob- 
lem of the destitute*in our great cities 
will yearly assume greater significance, 
not merely from a humanitarian point of 
view, but as a social and an economic 
problem, as from this source comes such 
a large per cent. of our criminal element. 
It is the purpose of Tuk ARENA to keep 
continually before the minds of thinkers 
the leading vital problems as well as the 
fundamental principles which most in- 
timately affect civilization and true ad- 
vancement, 

Rev. Minot J. SAVAGE’sS SKETCH, *“*A 
Glance at the Good Old Times,” origin- 
ally outlined as a part of a lecture, has 
been recreated as it were for Tue ARENA 
although it retains much of that delight- 
ful humor which is frequently 
wanting in the discussion of similar top- 
No who reads the first few 
lines of this essay will lay it down until 
he has completed it. Next month, under 
the title ‘‘ Then and Now,” Dr. Savage 
will give a series of brilliant contrasting 
illustrations of the past and present, 
practically continuing his theme. These 
two papers are as entertaining as they are 
thought-provoking. 


too 


ics. one 





OUR READERS will remember a striking 
arraignment of the injustice of the New 
York courts as described in our No- 
Name paper, entitled ‘‘ A Day in Court.” 
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The contribution was made by Helen H. 
Gardener, and was a careful recital of 
the great wrongs inflicted in the name 
of justice, as witnessed by one of the 
brightest and most earnest young women 
e* the day, whose sympathy ever goes 
out in behalf of the poor and oppressed. 
A short time after the appearance of ** A 
Day in Court,’? in Tuk ARENA, several 
New York dailies began to agitate the 
same subject editorially, bringing out in 
a very suggestive manner many of the 
points made by Mrs. Gardener. On 
September the ninth, the Daily World 
published a verbatim report of the pro- 
ceedings in every police court in New 
York City on the preceding day, in the 
course of which every point brought out 
by Mrs. Gardener in her arraignment of 
the police courts was emphasized and 
illustrated, and with the exception of 
the World's calling attention to the fact 
thatthe justices, while receiving a salary 
of eight thousand a year, practically take 
a vacation of six months in the year, 
there were no new points elicited by the 
extensively published reports or the pre- 
face to the same, This is one of many 
instances where THE ARENA has called 
public attention to great crying wrongs 
and important problems, which have 
been quickly taken up by the people and 
the The Living Church of Chi- 
cago evidently recognizes this fact, as in 
its of the 20th of September, 
speaking of Tur ARENA, it says: 


press. 
issue 


‘*It has become the representative of 
pioneer thinking, the van-guard of ex- 
plorers, sappers, and miners, scouts who 
are in purpose loyal, and earnest seekers 
after truth.”’ 

This is one of the great purposes of 
Tue ARENA to make people think and act. 

Do not fail to read the books advertised 
in this issue by Toe ARENA PUBLISHING 
Co. They are a choice collection, some 
of which should find their way into every 
home. 

veer 

THE GALAXY OF ILLUSTRIOUS NAMES 
who have contributed to THe ARENA, 
during the past year, is one of the most 
notable that has ever been represented 
in the pages of a magazine during the 
same period as will be readily seen by 
the following partial list: 
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Rev. Minot J. Savaae, D. D., Rev. 
Cyrus A. Barto, D. D., Pres. CHARLES 
W. Exvror of Harvard University, Bishop 
J. L. SPALDING, Rev. Epwarp EVERETT 
HA eg, D. D., O. B. Froruincuam, EpGar 
FAWCETT, Senator WADE Hampton, Prof. 
James T. Brxpy, Ph. D., Dion Bouct- 
CAULT, Rabbi SoLomon SCHINDLER, Sen- 
ator Joun T. MorGan, Canon W. H. 
FREMANTLE of Oxford, England, Hon. 
Wm. C. P. BreckryrinpGe, Prof. N. S. 
SHALER of Harvard, Rev. Howarp 
Crossy, D. D., LAURENCE GRONLUND, 
HELENA MopJeska, Col. 
INGERSOLL, W. H. H. Murray, RicHanyv 
Hopeson, LL. D., Prof. Cuas. Creiau- 
Ton, A. M., M. D., Prof. Josern Ropes 
BucwHanan, M. D., MARION ITARLAND, 
Mary A. Livermore, H. H. G.rRpeNER, 
Judge J. H. KeEAtLey, France” E. WIL- 
LARD, Dr. GeorGe F. Surapy, A. M., 
Louis FreEcnetTTE, Rev. SAMUEL W. 
Dike, D. D., Prof. ALFreD HENNEQUIN, 
JOAQUIN MILLER, HELEN CAMPBELL, 
Henry Georce, A. C. WHEELER, Rev. 
W. E. MANLEY, D. D., H. O. PENTECOsT, 
ELIZABETH CApY STANTON, HAMLIN 
GARLAND, ete. It will also be seen that 


all shades of thought and opinions when 
put forth by able thinkers have been 
welcomed with a hospitality and impar- 


tiality that is something new in the 
history of magazine literature. 
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THE SPLENDID PAPER by the venerable 
Dr. Bartol, in this issue, will be highly 
prized by the hosts of friends .of this 
brave thinker, who in the eventide of 
life evinces the same mental vitality as 
made him one of New England's greatest 
representative theologians in his prime. 


This issue of Tue ARENA will be ex- 
ceedingly interesting to the citizens of 
The paper, giving a graphic 
sketch of the life of Governor Taylor, 
dressed in the homely dialect of East 
is at 


Tennessee. 


Tennessee, once valuable for its 
accuracy and literary merit, as well as 
its being so delightfully entertaining in 
The author, Will Allen 


Dromgoole, is one of the brightest young 


subject matter. 


writers in Tennessee. The exquisite 
poem, ‘*Sunset on the Mississippi,’ is 
from the pen of a citizen of Memphis, 


Tenn., while the short paper by Gen. 


Rospert G, 


- 


Marcus J. Wright, comes from a distin- 
guished scholar, who, though a resident 
of Washington, D. C., is claimed by 
Tennessee. 

IN OUR NEXT ISSUE will appear one of 
the strongest and most touchingly beau- 
tiful realistic stories we have ever read, 
entitled, “‘A Private’s Return.” It is 
written by Hamlin Garland, who is, to 
our mind, the most promising young 
author of the day; atrue artist who is 
in touch with the great reform move- 
ments of the age; a man who while 
master of his art hears at all times the 
ringing cry of duty. ‘*A Private’s Re- 
turn’’ will be accompanied with a finely 
executed photogravure of Mr. Garland, 
The story is, in our judgment, the best 
piece of fiction he has yet published, and 
that is saying much. Every Grand Army 
man, ,every wife, son, or daughter of a 
soldier, whether of the blue or the gray, 
should read this wohderful picture of a 
scene which is still fresh in thousands 
of minds. Many will be the tear that 
will steal from the eyes of soldiers as 
they follow the hero to his little home in 
the wooded North. 


PRESIDENT E, BENJAMIN ANDREWS, of 
Brown University, will . contribute a 
striking paper to Turk ARENA for De- 
cember on ‘“ Patriotism and the Public 
Schools,’ which will be an important 
contribution to our educational series of 
papers by leading thinkers, which has 
called forth the highest commendation 
from all sections. 

werner 

Gro. L. Stewart, D.C. L., LL. D., 
and Louis Fréchette, the Poet Laureate 
of Canada, have prepared scholarly 
papers of great interest which will ap- 
pear in early issues of THE ARENA. 
wrens 

cuaT is unavoidably 
month. We have a 


OUR BOOK 
out this 
number of important works to review, 


many of which will, we think, greatly 


crowded 


interest our subscribers. 
neem 
OUR READERS will appreciate the re- 
markably fine full-page photogravure of 
Turgénief with the great author’s auto- 
graph in Russian, THe Arena is the 
only great review which gives its readers 


















full-page pictures of the great thinkers 
who contribute to its pages or who are 
subjects of critical essays, Mr. Dole’s 
sketch will be enjoyed by all lovers 
of the Russian novelist and poet. He 
is peculiarly fitted to do justice to this 
subject, not merely because he ardently 
admires Turgénief, but he is recognized 
as one of the most accomplished trans- 
lators of Russian on this continent. 





THE Rey. LyMAN ABBOTT, pastor of 
Plymouth Church, New York, and editor 
of The Christian Union, will contribute a 
paper to the December ARENA entitled, 
‘* What is’Christianity ?’’ A fine picture 
of Dr. Abbott will accompany his paper. 





‘*A New Basis or CuurcH LIFE” in 
this issue will richly repay a careful 
perusal by all earnest students of reli- 
gious thought. It is peculiarly interest- 
ing, coming from the pen of a scholarly 
layman, and illustrates the trend of what 
may be termed the advanced religious 
thought of the day. 





THE CHARMING SketTcu, * Fiddling His 
Way to Fame,” in this issue of Tur 
ARENA might almost be termed autobio- 
graphical. It gives the prominent facts 
in Governor Taylor’s life with accuracy, 
and possesses the charm of the dialect 
peculiar to the mountain region of East 
Tennessee. The brilliant author, Will 
Allen Dromgoole, is one of the most 
popular young ladies of the South. She 
is fast forging her way to the front as a 
journalist and author. Governor Taylor 
possesses the rare faculty of dropping at 
will into the dialect of his native heath, 
and, seen as he is in this delightful 
sketch, many of his friends will recognize 
him as ‘“ perfectly natural,” while to 
others it will be a photograph from a 
new angle. 





Helen Gardener’s New Novel. 
ELSEWHERE our readers will find ad- 
vertised Helen H. Gardener's new novel, 
“Is This Your Son, my Lord ?”’ which 
has just been published by Tue ARENA 
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Publishing Co. It was our original in- 
tention to bring out this novel in instal- 
ments in THE ARENA, but owing to its 
length and our later decision not to 
publish serials in Tux ARENA in the 
future, we decided to bring it out in 
book form. It is a work that should be 
read by every parent in America — read 
before the boys and girls are,sent to 
school, college, or out in the world, that 
they may be warned ere it is too late. 
Thousands of readers will not agree with 
Mrs. Gardener's radical views on religious 
questions, but the readers of Tuk ARENA 
are, as a rule, men and women of suffi- 
cient breadth of mind to be able to 
appreciate what impresses them as 
worthy and govd, even if they fail to 
agree with other points advanced. This 
work is unquestionably the strongest 
radical novel of the day. 





Our No-Name Paper No. 7. 


Tue voting on our No-Name Paper, 
‘*Divine Progress,’ has been very brisk, 
yet no one guessed correctly. Most of 
the votes were cast for Rev. M. J. Savage, 
although the author was Prof. Jos. 
Rodes Buchanan. There is, however, 
a strong similarity in the views enter- 
tained by these two distinguished gen- 
tlemen in regard to the evolution of life 
and the destiny of man. This month our 
No-Name paper is omitted, in order to 
permit us to properly credit each author 
who writes in this series in the index of 
the volume. We have not as yet received 
permission to name the author of ‘ Pro- 
gress and Pain,’ and can merely State 
that he is a leading theologian of the 
conservative school, a contributor to THE 
ARENA, Forum, and other leading re- 
views. The No-Name Paper for October 
has already attracted much notice. Col. 
Ingersoll, Rev. Minot J. Savage, H. O. 
Pentecost, Thaddeus B. Wakeman, and 
H. H. Gardener all having received 
votes. No votes on this paper will be 
received after the 25th of this month, 
which is the day on which the November 
ARENA will be placed on sale. 
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No. VII. 


JUNE, 1890. 


QUEEN CHRISTINA AND DE LIAR. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


Gap the day that saw Christina, broad of brain though young in 
years, 

Take the crown of glorious Vasa, girt with Sweden’s proudest 
peers. 


Regal was the face they looked at, regal were the form and 
guise, 
Regal were the light-blue splendors of her Scandinavian eyes. 


* She will rule us,” cried the people, “like her sire, Gustavus 
Great ; 

War at this girl’s frown shall thunder; peace upon her smile 
shall wait. 


“ Yet below her kingdom ever, civic wisdom, patriot love, 
Shall be pediments majestic to the monument above!” 


Time with happy confirmation proved the praise whose welcome 
strain, 

Like an archway for a conqueror, spanned the threshold of her 
reign. 


Ten bright years her lifted sceptre loomed in power o’er lands and 
Seas ; 


Norway, Prussia Denmark, Austria trembled at her calm decrees. 
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War in righteous loathing held she, yet no dastard armistice 
made ; 
Half Minerva, half Brunhilda, Sweden’s destiny she swayed. 


Oxenstiern, the astute old statesman, oft her might of mind would 
own ; 
Grotius, poet and historian, laid allegiance at her throne. 


Torstenston, the unrivalled soldier, served her with his valiant 
men ; 
Blunt Salmacius, wily Vossius, flattered her with tongue and pen. 


Keen Descartes, who grandly brooded on the spells of time and 
space, 
Lost his learning in the sorcery fashioned by her virgin face. 


Milton, he whose thought was earthquake in an age of sloth and 
swoon, 
Praised her as the lark the morning, as the nightingale the moon. 


Many a suitor sought her favor ; princes hotly vied with peers ; 
Magnus Gabriel de la Gardie sued her with tempestuous tears. 


Uladislaus, king of Poland, tried her maiden heart to thrill ; 
Spain’s fourth Philip strove to tempt her with alliance loftier still. 


But alike entreaty or protest ineffectual found her mood ; 
She was adamant to all men, howsoever subtly wooed. 


Yet would sages, wits and pundits, bards, philosophers and 
priests, 
In her palace at Upsala, throng to share her stately feasts. 


Here, one evening, tis recorded, lights in plehteous measure 
played 
Through the imperial apartments on a mirthful masquerade ; 


And of multitudes assembled none so lured the royal glance 
As De Liar, the chevalier, jovial, handsome, fresh from France. 


He, like all except Christina, wore a mask of envious fold, 
Yet the Queen, through secret signal, his identity had told. 


Speech urbane her lips addressed him ; radiant looks on him she 
bent ; 
Other suitors, keenly watching, gnawed their beards in discontent. 
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“Tis the Frenchman,” they would whisper ; “ fortunate he should 
be wed, 

Else perchance our bold young sovereign by some wild caprice 
were led.” 


Later, when the night grew merrier, when the feasting-hall was 


gay, 
Stealthily De Liar glided to a chamber yards away. 


Here, where old Norse gods were pictured on the drapery’s fold 
and flow, 
Glided stealthily to meet him a mysterious domino. 


From a face of blooming witchery soon its mask of velvet fell ; 
The Chevalier stood confronted by the wife that loved him well. 


“ Come,” she laughs, “my wandering gallant, say me frank and 
say me fair: 

Have you left your heart entangled in the Swedish queen’s gold 
hair ?” 


Laughing back with amorous ardor, the Chevalier makes reply : 
“ Nay, already in your brown tresses doth my heart entangled 
lie.” 


“ Flatterer!” mocks the wife — but kisses all her raillery swiftly 
choke, 
Fond as those that lily or poppy may from buoyant bee invoke. 


“ Fear not, lady of mine,” he murmurs, “lest new love your rights 
profane ; 

I to this crowned queen am colder than the ice-flowers on her 
pane ! 


“ Pettier is her dull self-worship, fed by parasitic prate, 
Than the crowd of salaried pedants truckling to her trivial state ! 


“Hers a royalty to reverence! Nay, we witnessed, you and I, 
Our own lordly and gracious Louis, on his white stairs at Ver- 
sailles ! 


“ Hers, forsooth, a court of splendor! Nay, we saw, in other 
years, ° 

Those great pomps that made the Tuileries one pale blaze of 
chandeliers ! ” 
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Thus he spoke, far less of slander than bravado on his tongue, 
Spoke, nor ever dreamed how deeply his audacious words had 


stung. 


For with blue eyes glittering icy, with fierce wrath in all her 
mien, 
Near at hand, behind an arras, cowered the unsuspected Queen! 


In the heaven of royal favor, slowly from that fateful night 
Rose the star of the Chevalier, sweeping up to haughtier height. 


Military rank was given him; orders gleamed upon his breast ; 
Often at Queen Christina’s table he would sit a welcome guest. 


Soon his poor wife pined and languished ; faith and hope were 
rudely wrecked ; 

Snared by dizzying dreams of greatness, he had galled her with 
neglect. 


Wherefore now, when supplications and remonstrances had 
failed, 
Equally in scorn and sorrow back to her own land she sailed. 


The Chevalier to detain her strove at last with strong dismay,— 
But she had learned what potent magic in the Queen’s least 
whisper lay. 


“T will share his love,” she murmured, while the dark ship spread 
Its wings, 
“ With no other living woman, be she born of churls or kings!” 


So to France the sad wife journeyed; and ambition’s greedy 
flame 
From the conscience of De Liar banished his remorseful shame. 


Through the future’s mist that mantles every deed our spirits 
dare, 
He beheld a shadowy sceptre, waving, beckoning in the air! 


On it ever seemed to tempt him, till there came a pregnant hour 
When he almost felt his fingers clasp it with impetuous power. 


Once again, while sumptuous revels turned her palace-halls aglow, 
Did the Queen upon De Liar bounteous blandishments bestow. 
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«“ Now,” they said, “ he nears the summit of his insolent success ; 
Every glance Christina gives him hides and harbors a caress. 


“ He to-day is virtual Regent; in his name large mandates meet ; 
On what loftier grade of lordship may to-morrow land his feet ?” 


While in babbling throngs they gossiped, the Chevalier drank his 
fill 
Of that dangerous wine Christina could so craftily distill. 


Through the dance beside her suitor moved she with august 
repose ; 

Now her eyes were melting sapphires, now her mouth an opening 
rose. 


Once by hardier courage prompted, in her ear he dared to sigh: 
“Since Diana loved Endymion, wherefore did she let him die?” 


Low he leaned to catch her answer, low it came in loitering 
tone: 

“Turn your metaphors more nicely. "I'was Endymion’s fault 
alone!” 


Flushed the infatuate young Chevalier while he thought: “ Per- 
chance she means 

My divorce were given for asking by the priests that cringe to 

queens!” 

But aloud he breathed: “ Be piteous, O my lady of light and 
grace!” 

«“ Look,” she smiled, “our last cotillon. . . . Come, Chevalier, 
take your place.” 


In the dance like one delirious near the queen he paced and 
bowed, 

Till her clear voice clove his spirit as a moonbeam cleaves a 
cloud : 


“I depart . . . yet seek me later at my boudoir’s private 
Get x + « 

Take the long south gallery leading past the sculptured bust of 
Thor. 


“Fear no guards; I have dismissed them; none will wait to 
watch or snare... 

They that. are most wise at hoping prove but dullards in de- 
spair!” 
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Through the lane of bending courtiers fled Christina from his 


look ; 
Off his mind its trance of rapture slowly the Chevalier shook. 


Soon he sought the wide south gallery, fancying that he fared 
unseen, 

Reached the door and lightly unclosed it, crossed the threshold, 
met the Queen. 


Now his heart beat fast and furious while he knelt with burning 
ae 
“ Nay, for once,” Christina faltered, “let the obeisances go by. 


“Tf indeed your love’s large fervor from your soul confession 
draws, 

Bravely speak it like a soldier, though a queen hath been its 
cause |” 

“Oh, my .sovereign, my enchantress!” leaping to his feet he 
cried ; 

And he flung both arms about her, drunk with passion and with 
pride. 


But Christina darted shivering from the imperious embrace. 

“Do you love me?” rang her answer. “See how such love 
brings disgrace!” 

Then she shrieked “ Help! help!” and straightway, as respon- 
sive to her need, 

Guards and gentlemen-in- waiting filled the room at break-neck 
speed, 


“Hear me all!” proclaimed Christina. “ He, the wretch that 
yonder stands, 
Dared profane our sacred person with his sacrilegious hands ! 


“ Like a thief he sought our chamber, yet with wish more wild 
and bad ; 

We should deal him death immediate, did we not believe him 
mad !” 


“Mad?” the assemblage loudly echoed, though in dazed and 
wondering style ; 

“Mad?” the poor Chevalier shuddered, awed by such abysmal 
guile. 
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“ Mad, indeed,” shot back Christina; “ yet some pity attends our 
Scorn ; 

“ To the mad-house at Upsala let him instantly be borne!” 


Five slow years of stern immurement followed as De Liar’s doom, 
Till the new king, Charles Gustavus, loosed him from his living 
tomb. 


But at last he hailed his freedom with no greetings warm or glad ; 
Misery, self-reproach and bondage had in good truth made him 
mad. 


Back to Stockholm soon he drifted, and in beggary spent his 
days, 
With his face of ravaged beauty, with his memory-haunted gaze! 


And he oft would say to passers, like a man of wandering wit: 
“Can you tell me where’s my country? I have lost my way to 
it!” 


Who recalls not how Christina threw aside the robe she wore, 
Roaming other lands of Europe, joyed to be a queen no more? 


Strange the fortunes that befell her, bright or sombre, harsh or 
sweet... 
All remember Monaldeschi, dying suppliant at her feet! 


Oft her name was dipped in odium, till her people, far aloof, 
Learned to clothe it with the colors of perpetual reproof. 


Feared alike for plots and scandals, now in Paris, now in Rome, 
Tired at last she grew of exile and bethought herself of home. 


Northward faring past the frontier she as monarch had surveyed, 
Wroth she grew that sullen silence over all the land was laid. 


Not a trace of tribute met her till old Nérkoping she gained ; 
Here, through many a dismal street-way, night with desolation 
reigned, 


“What!” she fumed; “no troops, no escort! Every window 
dark as fate ! 
Fickle Swedes that once adored me, has your love so soon turned 


9.» 


hate ? 
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But the words thus framed in anger died upon her lips in fright, 
For a glimmering apparition dawned that moment on her sight. 


Round about the royal carriage, giddy and volatile it sped, 
And the starlight showed it vaguely, like the resurrected dead. 


Back the snow-white hair blew ghastly from a face of idiot leer, 
As it tossed its antic tatters, whirling there and wheeling here. 


“ Look,” it cried, “ the great She-Spider to her web hath crawled 
again ! 

Bolt the portal, bar the casement, Swedish maids and Swedish 
men! 


“ Bar the casement, bolt the portal! Lie ye still and give no 
sign, 

Lest she suck your heart’s blood as she sucked the blood from 
mine !” 


So Christina, home returning (fame, love, power one cold 
eclipse !) 
Found the mockery of this welcome from the mad De Liar’s lips! 





HENRY W. GRADY. EDITOR, ORATOR, MAN. 


BY J. W. LEE, D. D. 


THE glory of the mind is the possession of two eyes, the 
eye of sense and the eye of reason. Through the one it looks 
out upon the world of matter and fact. Through the other 
it beholds the world of idea and relation. Both worlds are 
real, and through the mind commerce is kept up between 
them. Along this mental highway: material facts make a 
pilgrimage to the holy land of reason. There they are 
changed into ideas. Stars are turned into astronomy, atoms 
into chemistry, rocks into geology, and plants into botany. 
Over the same royal road ideas pass to the world of sense. 
There they are changed into facts. Ideas of beauty are 
turned into painting, and Raphael’s transfiguration blesses 
the world. Ideas of harmony are turned into music, and 
Handel’s Messiah agitates the thoughts and hopes of men 
with the melody of the skies. Ideas of form are changed 
into sculpture, and Michael Angelo’s Moses augments the 
fund of the world’s conviction and courage. By changing 
facts into ideas the mind gives us science. By changing 
ideas into facts it gives us art. Without science life 
would be without bread; without art it would be without 
ideas. Science ministers to the body, art to the spirit. Men 
who go from things to ideas are practical; those who go 
from ideas to things are seers. Practical men conserve, but 
never venture. Seers throw the light of their genius into 
the dark beyond, disclosing new worlds for men. They are 
the leaders, they are the vanguard of human progress. : 

Henry W. Grady must be classed with the artists. He 
looked from the side of the mind that borders the universe 
of ideas, visions, relations. He was an idealist. He looked 
through the imagination into the kingdom of light. He saw 
truth and beauty and love billowing away to infinity. He 
despised not the world of hard limitation and fact. But he 
found not his rest in it, nor his inspiration. He slaked his 

n) 
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thirst from the waters which flow under the throne of God. 
Violets and buttercups which grew on the mountain side, did 
not waste their fragrance as he passed by, but there they 
grew, covering with their blue and their beauty, the hills of 
day for him. Leaves in autumn woods were not ignored by 
him, but he cultivated the habit of looking toward the clime 
where the leaves never die. All sights and sounds and sea- 
sons in the world of change and death were loved by him. 
But a window there was in his mind looking into an illim- 
itable realm, where all sights brought gladness, all sounds 
hope, and all seasons inspiration. That he was by endow- 
ment an idealist, and by practice an artist, is proven by his 
work as an editor, his achievements as an orator, and his 
life asa man. With the passing years art has made great 
progress not in the direction of form, or coloring, or sym- 
metry, but toward wider distribution. In the beginning, 
its ministry was to kings and scholars; its advance has been 
toward extension, rather than perfection. The pyramid of 
Gizeh, the most extensive monument ever seen, was reared 
to perpetuate the memory of a great Egyptian king. A 
country was drained of revenue and life to regale the pride 
of one man. The Parthenon ministered to a few great men 
in Greece. The Cathedrals of the middle ages blest and 
helped a wider circle. But it was left to the time which is 
ours, to build chapels and churches, as broad in their aims 
and ministry as the life of humanity. The early poetry 
concerned itself about the wars of gods and the contentions 
of kings. As the sacredness of human life came to be seen, 
more and more did it tend to catch within the sweep of its 
rhythm the incidents and traditions and loves of the common 
people. 

It has been the glory of our day to give ideal setting 
to the “Old Oaken Bucket,” and the * Village Black- 
smith.” Henry Grady had the order of genius that makes 
the artist. The form in which that genius expressed itself 
was determined by the time and the section in which he 
lived. The correlation of the fine arts is nearly as well 
accepted as the correlation of forces. The persistent force 
may express itself in heat or light or electricity or magnetism, 
they are all forms of the same thing, and one may pass to 
any of the others. Genius it is which expresses itself in 
art. It may take any one of its forms. Music is genius 
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in tone. Painting is genius in color. Sculpture is genius in 
form. Poetry is genius in rhythm. Architecture is genius 
in sublime combination. Genius of the highest order is 
capable of expressing itself in any or all these. Michael 
Angelo was by turns poet, painter, sculptor, and architect. 
The genius of Henry W. Grady so far arose above the plane 
of ordinary talent that it was capable of transmutation into 
any of the fine arts. Had he lived in the thirteenth century 
he would have been an architect. Had he lived in the 
sixteenth and in Florence he would have been a painter. 
Had he lived in the seventh and in England he would have 
been a poet. Living in the nineteenth, and in the South, he 
was an editor and an orator. In thought and spirit he lived 
in the boundless, the radiant, the beautiful. He saw visions 
as beautiful as Rubens, and temples as perfect as that of 
Phidias. But his genius was controlled by his heart. His 
sympathy for men was so constant and so universal that it 
denied his genius expression in forms which only touched 
the few. His love impelled his thought to expression as 
wide as the needs, as deep as the suffering and as complex 
as the interests and relations of his fellow-men. A temple 
embodying his genius would not have given him so much 
pleasure as a poor man’s heart made happy by it. Hence, 
without, perhaps, thinking so, unconsciously he selected that 
medium through which to express the ideas of beauty, truth, 
and goodness which he saw, that had the widest flow. 

What instrument permitted him to touch most people? 
In what way could he get into relation with most human 
want? What touched man on most sides of his character 
and stimulated most thought and provoked most endeavor? 
It was the age of the newspaper. It flew into every man’s 
home and carried a message to every man’s thought. Into the 
newspaper he would breathe his message. Through the news- 
paper he would tell to men the visions which he saw of hope 
and help and inspiration. Not for money did he write, not 
for money did he care, but through writing would he make 
his life contribution to human weal. The newspaper became 
his brush and letters became his pigments. Through these 
he determined to make known what he felt for men and what 
he wished for men. He had genius to embody; he had 
pictures to paint. The South was his canvas. Upon this 
broad section he would embody what he saw. By going to 
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every man’s home with a message, stimulating and beautiful, 
he would stir his heart and move his will. Thus through 
men he would embody all over the south the ideas which he 
saw. He would put them into fields of waving grain. He 
would put them into cattle upon every hill. He would put 
them into a home for every family. Around every home 
he would plant orchards and vineyards. Over every door he 
would trace vines and flowers. In the centres of population 
he would put great cities, for distribution and for help. 
Thus ‘he would paint a picture standing over men and under 
men and blessing men. A panorama filled with the actual 
things men need, rather than the representation of these to 
hang in great museums. 

Before he left college he delivered a speech entitled 
“Castles of Fancy.” He painted an island beautiful for 
situation, embraced by the mild waters of a friendly sea. 
This was covered with residences handsome and inviting. 
In these lived families without care and without want. This 
was the vision he had for his loved South. Through the 
daily newspaper he sent it, with his love to all our people. 
They caught the truth. He saw his beloved section rising 
from the desolation of war to independence and wealth. He 
found his compensation in watching and recording her 
progress. No Diana or Venus did he attempt to bring from 
rough marble, but by loving word, to put the beauty of Venus 
and the enterprise of Diana into the spirit of every sister, 
mother, and wife. No sublime conception did he seek to 
realize in temple or cathedral, but he would see his concep- 
tion distributed and lifted into a dwelling for every man’s 
family, a school for every man’s children, and a church where 
all the people could worship God. He would see his dreams 
realized in bridges spanning every river, in mills grinding the 
people’s bread, in factories spinning their clothes, and in rail- 
roads transporting their products. He would see them lifted 
into an asylum for the blind, a shelter for the orphan, and a 
home where the veteran could spend in peace his declining 
years. Ideas of harmony he had, but he would see them 
turned into the whir of the spindle, the ring of the hammer, 
the splash of the steamer’s wheel, and the sound of the 
flying train. The music of children’s laughter was sweeter 
to him than symphonies of Beethoven. Ideas of poetry 
he doubtless had, but he would translate them into the 
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steady march of progress, and into the pulsebeats of the 
happy plowman. 

Let it not be thought that he sought nothing beyond the 
realization of his genius in the material upbuilding of his 
section. Because of the condition the South was in after 
the war this was most pressing and immediate. He would 
put truth in every mind, the flowers of charity in every 
heart, honor and fairness in every relation, and the consola- 
tions of ‘religion in every spirit. Nor is it to be supposed 
that he was indifferent to the advancement of other sections 
of our great country, but the greatest need was in his own. 
While cherishing nought but love and good-will for all, his 
aim was to cdéntribute toward bringing the South to a level 
with other sections of the Union in wealth, as it had always 
been in character and honor. Did ever man have ambition 
nobler than to lift his countrymen from want to plenty, from 
dejection to hope, from misunderstanding to love and 
charity? Did ever fairer, lovelier vision float before artist’s 
eye from out the sky of the ineffable to be thrown into form 
sublimer, or poem kinder, or music sweeter? He used 
beauty to stimulate human courage, to embellish human spirit, 
to enlarge human thought. His conceptions gathered them- 
selves into clothes for human forms, into bread for children’s 
mouths, into inspiration for human hearts. He was God’s 
almoner. Freely he received, freely he gave. Counted by 
years his life was not long, but it is my honest conviction 
that he got more of heaven’s wealth into this world, and 
more of heaven’s hope and joy into the hearts of his country- 
men than any man of his time. He drove out more of life’s 
shadows by the light of eternity’s day, and hushed more of 
its tumult by the repose of eternity’s truth than any man I 
know. 

It is the conceit of those whose habit of mind is to look 
through the eye of sense that they see more in the actual 
tangible world than those who are accustomed to look 
through the eye of reason. There never was a greater mis- 
take. Those who see most in the world of mountain, and sea, 
and sky, are those who look most through imagination into 
the world of idea, principle, and relation. 

Adams in England, and Leverrier in France, discovered 
Neptune, not by sweeping the heavens with their telescopes, 
but by careful cyphering in their studies. “ Mr. Turner,” 
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said a friend one day to him, “I never see in nature the 
glows and colors you put into your pictures.” “ Ah! don’t 
you wish you could though?” was the painter’s reply. In 
an apple’s fall Newton saw the law of gravitation. Goethe 
sees in the sections of the deer’s skull the spinal vertebra 
modified. Emerson sings: 


«“ Let me go where I will 
I hear a sky-born music still, 
*Tis not in the stars alone, 
Nor in the cups of budding flowers, 
Nor in the red breasts’ yellow tone, 
Nor in the bow that smiles in showers, 
But in the mud and scum of things — 
There always, always, something sings.” 


Humboldt habitually dwelt in the realm of principles 
and ideas. He spent only five years in America, and it took 
twelve quartos and sixteen folios and half a dozen helpers 
and many years to put on record what he saw. With two 
friends he walked up Vesuvius one day, and the world was 
definitely richer in knowledge that night from this single 
excursion. 


“The poem hangs on the berry bush 
When comes the poet’s eye ; 
The street is one long masquerade 

When Shakespeare passes by.” 


It is said that Thoreau, the idealist, saw facts as one picks 
buttercups and daisies in the field. “The literalist sees 
only the fact, the idealist sees the idea in the fact and 
beyond the fact.” That Henry W. Grady was an idealist, 
that he lived close by the clime of eternal realities, and 
looked out upon the stars which never go down; that he 
revelled in the light which comes from the sun which knows 
no sinking; that he kept up constant commerce with the 
enchanted land of beauty, is attested by the aroma that 
accompanied his words, and the suggestions of boundlessness 
and wealth which they always called forth. Was he less 
practical because of this? He was more so. Was he further 
from the real world of suffering and toil because of this? 
He was nearer to it. He heard the music in the mud and 
scum of things. He was one of the first to call attention to 
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the wealth of our mountains. In a speech delivered some 
years ago he told of a burial in Pickens County, Ga. He 
said the grave was dug through solid marble, but the marble 
headstone was from Vermont. That it wasin a pine wilder- 
ness, but the pine coffin came from Cincinnati. That an 
iron mountain overshadowed it, but the coffin nails and 
screws came from Pittsburg. That hard woods and metals 
abounded, but the corpse was hauled on a wagon made at 
South Bend, Indiana. That a hickory grove was near by, 
but the pick and shovel handles came from. New York. 
That the cotton shirt on the dead man came from Cincinnati, 
the coat and breeches from Chicago, and the shoes from 
Boston. That the folded hands were incased in white gloves 
which came from New York, and around the poor neck that 
had worn all its living days the bondage of lost opportunity 
was twisted a cheap cravat from Philadelphia. That the 
country, so rich in undeveloped resources, furnished nothing 
for the funeral but the poor man’s body and the grave in 
which it awaited the judgment trump. And that the poor 
fellow lowered to his rest on coffin bands from Lowell, 
carried nothing into the next world as a reminder of his~ 
home in this, save the halted blood in his veins, the chilled 
marrow in his bones, and the echo of the dull clods that 
fell on his coffin lid. The attention of the people he directed 
to the marble in our mountains, and lived to see $3,000,000 
invested in marble quarries and machinery around that 
grave. Twenty miles from that grave he lived to see the 
largest marble-cutting works in the world. He called 
attention to the iron in our mines, and helped to lift the 
iron industries of the South to rivalry with those in England 
and the North. He saw it advance from 212,000 tons in 
1880 to the production of 845,000 tons in 1887. He called 
attention to the immense fund of heat God had stored away 
for us when he laid the foundations of the world. He helped 
to swell the mining industry from 3,000,000 tons of coal in 
1870 to 6,000,000 in 1880, and nearly 15,000,000 tons 
in 1887. He saw not only the coal and iron, but the uses 
coming together to which they might be turned. He saw 
their relation to human comfort and to civilization, and 
under his enthusiasm, expressed in brilliant editorial through 
his pen, there were built some of the largest furnaces and 
foundries in the world. To bring this raw material of iron 
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and wood a little way from the mountain and the forest did 
not satisfy him. He wished to see it carried through nail 
factories, shovel and pick factories, carriage and wagon 
factories, on the spot. He wished to see it made ready for 
use and started from our doors upon the rounds of trade. 
He urged the application of intelligence to raw material in 
bridge works, car works, chain works, mill works, and hinge 
works. 

He saw the possibilities of southern soil. In the elements 
which composed it, the genial skies above it, and the dews 
which come out of the night upon it, he saw watermelons, 
strawberries, cherries, grapes, pears, peaches, and all fruits 
and foods. His editorials on truck farming were prose 
poems. They carried hope and courage to the southern 
farmer. He idealized the Georgia watermelon ; the blossom 
that bore it, the vine that nourished it, and the planter that 
protected it.: In flavor, in beauty, in haste to get ripe, he 
helped it to the first place in the market of the world. He 
aided the southern strawberry to herald first in northern 
market the coming spring. The southern peach he made 
classic. He swelled its power to delight with its meat, and 
to suggest with its painted cheek the soft skies under which 
it grew. He made the southern ground-pea a wanderer 
around the world, and to advertise our section from the 
peanut stands of all countries. He loved the cotton plant. 
In no poet’s esteem did ever rose or hyacinth or violet stand 
higher. Its blossom opening its leaves of white to catch 
scarlet from the down-flowing light, revealed the birth of a 
king. It was interesting to him because of its relation to 
human comfort and use. He loved it because it caught so 
much of heaven’s sunshine for man. It appropriated 
every year from sky and ray enough cloth to protect with a 
suit of clothes every human being on earth. He saw more 
in it than its lint. He proved that though the South received 
$350,000,000 for its 7,000,000 bales of cotton, that it would 
be a valuable plant though it gave no lint at all. That after 
the 3,000,000,000 pounds of lint was sold, for the $350,000,- 
000, there was left 3,750,000 tons of seed. That this would 
supply 150,000,000 gallons of oil, which sold at 40 cents a 
gallon, would bring $60,000,000. Or that it might be 
reduced to lard when it would produce 1,125,000,000 pounds 
of edible fat, which would equal in pounds 5,625,000 hogs 
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of 200 pounds each. Allowing 200 pounds of edible fat 
to each person, per annum, he showed that this could keep 
in meat 5,625,000 citizens. But he saw still more in the 
wonderful cotton plant. He proved that after the seeds are 
stripped of lint and the oil pressed from the seed, there 
remained of each ton of seeds 1,000 pounds of hulls and 
750 pounds of meal; that this meal and hulls was unequaled 
as a fertilizer, of which the cotton crop of the South would 
yield 3,000,000 tons; that the meal was also the very best 
food for cattle and sheep, and fed to either produced meat 
or wool. He showed that it would furnish 6,586,500,000 
pounds of stock feed — enough to stall-feed 1,175,000 for 
one year, and that these in turn would furnish meat for 
6,000,000 more people. With good reason he declared that 
homage was due the cotton plant, for it caught in its fibre 
and packed into its seed both food and clothing for man. 
Out of a few colors Rubens manufactured the radiant 
visions which illumined the great galleries of Europe. So 
Mr. Grady had ability to multiply what he saw by the imagin- 
ation. <A scale became a fish, a leaf a tree, and a few sounds a 
symphony. ‘Twenty years ago he saw the actual South, poor, 
dispirited, and desolate. But as the perturbations of Uranus 
suggested to Adams the existence and orbit of Neptune, her 
very poverty and desolation suggested the wealth and beauty 
which slept in her bosom. To bid this wealth step forth 
from its hiding-place, and mingle this beauty with the pur- 
poses and hopes of her people, was his work as an editor. 
An invisible furnace stood by every mine, an invisible 
wagon factory by every hickory grove, an invisible cotton 
mill by every field. It was his work to make these ghosts 
take form. He was an idealist, but his ideas were workable 
and transferable. Like the engine that moved out of Watt’s 
brain to revolutionize the world, and like the telephone that 
moved out of its inventor’s brain to make us neighbors, the 
ideals which Mr. Grady had were useful. They could ham- 
mer, and spin, and weave. They could build railroads, 
clear forests, and remove mountains. They were not dainty, 
nor pale, nor thin. They were robust and hearty. They 
were in line with the laws of gravity, and the drift of 
events. The stars in their courses helped them forward. 
Whether they ripened in the strawberry’s red, or hung in the 
wheat’s yellow sheaf, or sweetened in the watermelon’s heart, 
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they were ever human and helpful. Whether they hung in 
vines over the poor man’s door, or turned in the car wheels of 
commerce, or remained for cheer and hope in the schoolboy’s 
breast, they were infusing purpose and urging forward. 
Whether they lifted themselves up into a young men’s Chris- 
tian Association, or did their work in a veteran’s home, or 
stirred a city to help the poor, they were the same lofty and 
generous ideals. They cheered and stimulated like music. 
They started the feelings in larger flow, the thoughts on 
wider circles, and the will to higher aims. 

As an orator Mr. Grady sought, by spoken word and 
direct appeal, more immediately to accomplish what engaged 
his attention as an editor. To build up his section in wealth, 
to quicken its enterprise and widen its outlook, was ever his 
aim as editor or orator. As an orator he was in demand all 
over the country. - An audience of 20,000 greeted him at the 
State fair at Texas. On the rostrum he was a master. He 
had action, pathos, fervor. In gesture, in manner, he was 
grace itself. Never did the artist in him reveal itself more 
clearly than in one of his great speeches. He was the 
embodiment of strength, unity, and beauty. The multitude 
hung upon his lips entranced. A living man had come to 
talk upon living issues, in words exquisitely chosen, in sen- 
tences marvellously wrought, and out of a heart overflowing 
with sympathy and good will.. His message was magnetized, 
and baptized by a personality that conquered without effort. 
Straight to the heart it went, mingling with the blood and 
assimilating the thought. It captured and held in the most 
magical way, imaginatian, and reason, and conviction. ‘To 
hear his words as they fell from the chambers of his imagery, 
shot through with colors of his own soul, and filled with the 
truth he had to utter, was absolutely delightful. They 
united hearts by a spell and made them the speaker’s own. 

On three notable occasions, and by three remarkable 
speeches, his power as an orator was best illustrated, and his 
fame as an orator most firmly established. The first was 
upon the occasion of the New England dinner in New York 
more than three years ago, when he delivered the address on 
“The New South.” A company of higher character or 
broader intelligence does not meet in this country. To 
touch the body of gentlemen composing that club is to 
touch American thought. To convince that company and 
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win it, is to convince and win a large place in America’s 
heart. Thesurroundings were complicated. Demonstrations 
in honor of Jefferson Davis had been credited to the remains 
of the spirit of rebellion. How the South could honor its 
living heroes, and cover with flowers the graves of its sleeping 
dead, and yet be loyal to the flag and in sympathy with the 
Union, was not understood. 

The crossing of swords by editors of different sections 
had kept the air full of misunderstandings and misinterpre- 
tations. Thus to be called to speak of the South to such a 
company, and under such conditions, while an honor, was 
attended with grave peril. Mr. Grady recognized the 
delicacy of the position, and accepted the responsibility. 
He had lived long enough to form for himself a conception 
of the South. He understood her resources, the hearts and 
motives of her people. He had imbibed from her genial 
skies, and learned from her loving sons, and caught from 
her suffering and her trials, lessons’ which went to make 
the conception complete. It was not overdrawn; it was not 
unfair. It was such a conception of the South as squared 
with the facts. This conception he was not to chisel into 
cold, unfeeling marble, but he was to throw it out into 
northern thought, and to make it live entire and complete 
in northern hearts. His traditions, his instincts, his training, 
came to his help. His exquisite taste and boundless charity 
guided him. The mistake of a word or of an insinuation 
would have been fatal. He accomplished his work like a 
prince. He embodied his conception in northern sentiment 
and left it to live and work in northern convictions. It 
sensibly and perceptibly moved the sections nearer together. 
It removed much bitterness, and inaugurated a better day. 
The gulf stream hugged in mid-winter New England’s ice- 
bound coast. The warm winds from its waters softened 
and scattered the blizzards that rushed over New England’s 
hills. 

His next notable speech was in our own city. An awful 
curse, the liquor traflic, had been prohibited by law in Fulton 
county. Two years of prosperity and peace had come as the 
result. More coal was sold to warm the poor; more hats 
and bonnets were sold to gladden the wives and children of 
working men; more furniture was sold to make comfortable 
the homes ; more children were in school ; more worshippers 
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were in church; fewer inmates were in the poor-house; 
fewer criminals were in jail and the lock-up; fewer men 
were sent to the penitentiary. There was more hope and 
happiness in the hearts of children, more safety in the streets. 
More of all that was real and good and useful was in Atlanta 
because of prohibition. But love of gain led those whose 
business had been the destruction of love, and the ruin of 
men, to call another election, with the hope of again inaugurat- 
ing the awful work. With all his might and enthusiasm he 
threw himself into the opposition. His friends were in both 
sides of the conflict, but he had a conception of a city 
redeemed and moving to wealth, without the blood money 
of the weak. This conception he desired to see abide in the 
city of his love, a perpetual benediction. The conflict was 
raging, the parties were massed and strictly defined ; meetings 
and processions were held first by one and then by the other 
On a certain night it was announced that Mr. Grady would 
’ speak for prohibition at the warehouse, a large building that 
had been secured for prohibition meetings. Six thousand 
people had assembled to hear him. Such a speech on prohi- 
bition, measured by the enthusiasm it awakened and the 
applause it called forth, has never been delivered on this 
earth before or since. He said just before he died that his 
work in that campaign he desired to be known as what he 
regarded the best of his life. 

His last great speech was in Boston. It was upon the 
occasion of a banquet given by the merchants of that city. 
He was asked to discuss the race problem. His former 
addresses had come to the attention of the republic. He was 
the acknowledged leader of the South. What he said was 
insured a hearing, and what he wrote a reading. He was to 
speak on a subject less understood and more often treated 
than any in our social life. A theme hackneyed and old, 
but a theme ever new, because coming up in so many forms, 
and charged with interests so peculiar and relations so difli- 
cult of adjustment. He was to speak in the home of Sum- 
ner and Phillips, and under the shadow of Faneuil Hall. 
He was to be just to the South, fair to a weal and belated 
race, and true to the facts, from which conclusions had been 
drawn so diverse. He had a conception of the colored race, 
and a solution for the colored problem. It was not to be 
settled by law, or by force, or by editorials written at a dis- 
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tance from the South, but by love. He was a true and tried 

friend to the colored people. He had been petted and 
nursed when a child by a colored mamma. He had been 
melted by their songs and charmed by their folk lore. All 
who knew his heart, understood that he could not have been 
unjust to them. He uttered his message in Boston, and 
through Boston to the people of this country. They heard 
and pondered it. They said, These are the words of an earn- 
est, honest, manly man. They are spoken in love. We 
shall treasure them, and honor the man who uttered them, 
Those who differed from him, did so in respect and good 
will. He left the scenes of his triumph, wrapped in the 
nation’s applause, and came home to die, amid the tears and 
anguish of his people. 

He had the simplest habits. He tasted neither tea nor 
coffee, nor wine nor tobacco. He did not even drink milk. 
Nothing but pure water ever passed his lips. Yet no one 
relished more the simple pleasures of life. The world meant 
more to him and brought him more than to others. The 
changing seasons stimulated and cheered him. The flying 
clouds dropped something on their white folds into his 
thoughts that moved him and lifted him. The flowers in 
meadow and field whispered to his ear things that others did 
not hear. The golden air, down which he saw, when a boy, 
the pigeons fly had a blessed meaning to him. The solemn 
night and falling dew brought awe and reverence to his 
spirit. Most of all did he take interest in the affairs and 
feelings and destiny of his fellowman. He was concerned 
about all things relating to human life, its business, its loves, 
its fears, its hopes. Byron said that his college friends, after 
they had completed their studies, went about the world wear- 
ing monstrous masks, as lawyers, soldiers, parsons, and the 
like. Mr. Grady looked through social distinctions and 
official decorations to the hearts and interests beneath them. 
A newsboy’s tale of sorrow held him as completely as the 
movements of senators. As an editor and an orator he 
sought to advance public interests and social well being; as 
a man his work was with individuals. He was related by 
some act of kindness to every individual in his native city. 
He was constantly speaking a word or writing a telegram 
about individuals when they had no thought of it. He saw 
everything and felt everything that concerned the people 
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about him. Whether they were lawyers or doctors, engi- 
neers or bootblacks, if he had come to know them, they 
were ever after carried in his mind. Their interests were 
conserved. As best he could, he protected them. Many 
a bit of stirring news he has kept out of his paper rather than 
indirectly wound a friend, or those related to that friend. A 
gentleman who for a long time was Mr. Grady’s city editor, 
and whose work it was to get out all the news he;could, said that 
Mr. Grady was constantly suppressing things he wanted to 
publish, because they touched somebody he loved. His heart 
and his pocket-book were open, the one to give sympathy, the 
other help. During his last days, when delirious, he was 
often taiking of helping some poor fellow to get a start. He 
would say, “I'll give twenty-five dollars, and this one will 
give you so much, and thus we will get him on his feet 
again.” 

He had a deeply religious nature, a strong faith in God. 
On a visit to his mother in Athens, he told her he wanted 
to be a boy again. She toasted cheese for him in the 
corner, and tucked the cover around him at night, and 
breathed to heaven a prayer for him as she had for her little 
boy in the years departed. She went with him to the Sunday 
school, and when the children sang, “Shail We Gather at 
the River?” he covered his face in both his hands and cried. 
When his mother came to see him in his last illness, the 
first word he said to her was, * Mother, my feet are in the 
river.” 

When he was at the University of Virginia he went with 
Mr. Charlie McKesson to the home of Thomas Jefferson. 
Having reached the home of the great Jefferson, a party of 
gallant beaux and fair women who had preceded them, were 
engaged in a dance. His friends proposed that they get each 
a partner and join in the dance. ‘Charlie McKesson,” said 
Mr. Grady, “do you know that this was the home of the great- 
est man whom this country has ever produced? He was 
not only the author of the Declaration of Independence, but 
he was a congressman, governor, foreign minister, secretary 
of state, vice-president, and president of the United States, 
and it does seem to me a desecration to sing and dance in 
thoughtless revelry over the ashes of the ‘Sage of the Mon- 
ticello.”” His friend went into the room to get his partner, 
while Mr. Grady walked under the stars to commune with 
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the spirit of the great man who had made that a classic spot 
in America. To stand with uncovered head on Bunker Hill 
out of respect to the memory of those who had made that 
mound classic, was the most natural thing in the world for 
him to do. He loved his countrymen. He had a nature 
that had been touched and made soft and universal by the 
religion of Him who loved all men. This it was that 
enabled him to hold in his hand the key that promised to 
bring the lightnings from the dark clouds of misunderstand- 
ing above our political sky, harmless to the ground. His 
death was a great calamity, aml has cast a shadow as wide as 
the republic, 











THE GAP BETWEEN COMMON SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES.* 


BY PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT, OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


In July last, Professor Canfield, of the University of Kan- 
sas, read before the National Council of Education a well- 
considered report on secondary education in the United 
States. This valuable paper gives a clear picture of the 
undeveloped condition of secondary education throughout 
the country, and demonstrates that just there lies the weak- 
est part of our educational system. No State in the Ameri- 
can Union possesses anything which can be properly called a 
system of secondary education. The elementary, or common 
school system, both in city and country, is tolerably organized 
in many States; but between the elementary schools and the 
colleges is a wide gap very imperfectly bridged by a few 
public high schools, endowed academies, college preparatory 
departments, and private schools, which conform to no com- 
mon standards and are under no unifying control. The 
masses of the rural population,— that is to say, three-quarters 
of the American people —are unprovided with secondary 
schools. The town and city high schools are, on the one 
hand, independent of each other and of any superior educa- 
tional authority ; and, on the other, are entirely in the power 
of local committees or boards which can but rarely look 
beyond the immediate interests of the particular region which 
supports each school. Many States have adopted permissive 
legislation with regard to the maintenance of high schools ; 
but for the most part this legislation has produced no fruits. 
Only one State in the Union — Massachusetts —has man- 
datory legislation on this subject; but in that State a 
large proportion of the 230 so-called high schools are not 
secondary schools in any proper sense. Because of the lack 
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of secondary schools competent to prepare their pupils for 
college, five-sixths of the colleges and universities in the 
United States maintain preparatory departments against their 
will, and in disregard of the interests of the higher instruction. 

One would infer from Professor Canfield’s report that with 
regard to secondary education, the condition of things in 
Massachusetts —a little State in which sixty per cent. of 
the population may fairly be called urban —is better than 
anywhere else in the United States. Perhaps it is; but how 
wide the gap is between the common schools in Massachu- 
setts and her colleges may be inferred from a few facts 
about the supply of students to Harvard College. Only 
nine Massachusetts high schools (out of 230) send pupils to 
Harvard College every year. In 1889, out of 352 persons 
who were admitted to Harvard College as candidates for the 
degree of bachelor of arts, ninety-seven (or twenty-seven 
and one-half per cent.) were prepared at free public schools ; 
but these schools numbered only thirty, and all New England 
furnished but twenty-three of them. The plain fact is in 
Massachusetts that not one-tenth of the schools called high 
habitually maintain a course of study which enables the 
pupil to prepare himself for admission to Harvard College, 
or to any other college in the State which enforces its require- 
ments for admission as stated in its catalogue. 

If this is the condition of things in what may be called an 
urban State, what must it be in a rural one? Imagine a patriot 
compelled to choose between two alternatives,—one, that the 
less intelligent half of his countrymen should be completely 
illiterate, the other, that half of the children capable of 
receiving the highest instruction should be cut off from that 
instruction. Which would he choose? He would find the 
decision a difficult one; for either alternative would inflict an 
incalculable loss upon his country. Yet in the present con- 
dition of secondary education, one-half of the most capable 
children in the United States, at a moderate estimate, have 
no open road to colleges and universities. 

To discover and to apply the remedies for the present defec- 
tive, disjointed, and heterogeneous condition of secondary 
education is the problem now most worthy of the attention 
of American educationists ; but while seeking remedies they 
must use palliatives. Recognizing the plain fact of to-day — 
that secondary schools are insuflicient in number and defec- 
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tive in quality — what can colleges do, under these adverse 
circumstances, to make themselves as useful as possible to 
the population, while awaiting a better organization of 
secondary education? Is it-not their plain duty to maintain 
two schedules of requirements, one for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, the other for the degree of Bachelor of Science or 
Philosophy, the latter demanding much less preparatory 
study than the former? American colleges have been 
severely criticised for receiving students whose preparation 
was confessedly inferior to that required of candidates for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts; but even the oldest and strong- 
est of them have done this, and they have done it from a 
genuine desire to be serviceable to as large a proportion as 
possible of American youth. One lower grade of admission 
examinations, leading to a distinct degree, is an expedient 
concession to the feeble condition of secondary education 
throughout the country. That grade of secondary schools 
which cannot prepare pupils for the bachelor of arts course, 
but can prepare them for the bachelor of science course, is 
thus brought into serviceable connection with the colleges. 

The same may be said of the slight and elementary exami- 
nations on which many universities admit to their profes- 
sional schools. It is much to be regretted that, concerning 
the great majority of lawyers and physicians, the community 
has no security that they are men of any general cultivation 
or liberal training ; but the fault or defect is at the secondary 
school stage. The universities palliate the acknowledged 
evil by admitting to a professional training which is in 
itself a strenuous education, men whose defective earlier 
education can never —except in rarest instances — be made 
good. 

Another expedient measure for keeping colleges in touch 
with that large proportion of the American population which 
has no access to systematic secondary instruction is the 
admission to college, without any comprehensive examination, 
of persons who prove themselves able to pursue special 
subjects which are taught in college but not elsewhere, and 
who without expectation of any degree are willing to sub- 
mit to all college tests of their industry and capacity. This 
measure was adopted at Harvard College so long ago as 1826, 
and was in force till 1848,.when it was temporarily aban- 
doned, to be taken up again in 1873. It is an arrangement 
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liable to abuse, and likely, if not vigilantly watched, to 
impair the discipline of secondary schools; but through it a 
considerable number of worthy and able young men, who 
would otherwise be cut off, get access to the institutions of 
higher education — to their great advantage and the benefit 
of the community. 

There are those who think that some colleges have gone 
unnecessarily far in offering different courses with diminishing 
requirements for admission and different degrees. Such 
colleges seem to say: if a candidate cannot get into our 
classical course, perhaps he can enter the literary course; if 
not the literary, then the scientific; if not the scientific, at 
any rate the agricultural. The value of all degrees seems 
to be threatened by this unnecessary multiplicity of titles 
and conditions; and the standards of good secondary schools 
must needs be unfavorably affected by a long sliding scale 
of requirements for admission to the several courses offered 
by a single institution. 


The consideration of the palliatives which colleges may 
resort to in the present feeble and distracted condition of 
secondary education, is, however, much less attractive than 
the study of the remedies for existing evils and defects. 

To improve secondary education in the United States, two 
things are necessary — (1) more schools are needed ; (2) the 
existing schools need to be brought to common and higher 
standards, so that the colleges may find in the school courses 
a firm, broad, and reasonably homogeneous foundation for 
their higher work. 

(1.) More schools. Secondary schools are either day 
schools or boarding-schools, the urban school being primarily 
a day school, and the rural a boarding-sschool. The public 
secondary school is now urban almost exclusively, and it 
must be admitted that it is likely to continue so; for no 
promising suggestion has as yet been made for a rural area 
of support for. a highly organized secondary school. It is 
admitted that neither a rural township nor a union of con- 
tiguous rural districts can ordinarily support such a school. 
The county has been suggested as.a possible area of support ; 
but there is no sufficient evidence that a rural county, apart 
from its town or towns of dense population, can support a 
good high school. To increase the present number of secon- 
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dary schools which can really fit pupils for college, what are 
the most hopeful lines of action? In the first place, every 
effort should be made by school authorities, the press, and 
other leaders of public opinion, to promote the establishment of 
secondary urban day schools, both public and private, and to 
adapt the programmes of existing schools to the admission 
requirements of some college course which leads to a degree. 
It is noticeable that, in the older cities, and to some extent 
in the younger ones also, the best private schools exist 
right beside the best public schools. The causes which 
produce one class of schools tend to produce the other. 
Secondly, rural communities ought to be authorized by suit- 
able legislation to contribute to the establishment (includ- 
ing the provision of buildings) and annual support of urban 
secondary schools which are conveniently situated for their 
use. Thirdly, there should be authorized by law special sec- 
_ondary school districts, much larger than the areas which 
support primary and grammar schools, and constructed with 
reference to railroad communications. It is much easier for 
a boy or girl to go to school fifteen miles by rail than to walk 
to school in all weathers two miles by country lanes. The 
rural population has something to hope from legislative rec- 
ognition of railways as chief features in secondary school dis- 
tricts. The Massachusetts normal schools illustrate this 
principle; for in reality they are slightly modified high 
schools, partly boarding-schools, and partly local and railroad 
day schools. Fourthly, every effort should be made to stim- 
ulate private benevolence to endow rural secondary boarding- 
schools. or academies, under corporate management. <A 
boarding-school ought always to be in the country; and a 
rural secondary school would almost necessarily be, in part 
at least, a boarding-school. 

(2.) Common standards. The existing means of elevat- 
ing and regulating secondary school instruction may be 
conveniently considered under two heads — (a) State aid and 
supervision, and (4) college admission requirements. Both 
agencies are already useful, but both may be greatly improved 
and extended. 

(a) State aid and supervision. It seems to have been the 
object of high school legislation in some States, as for example 
in Massachusetts and in Maine, to encourage the creation of 
a large number of low grade high schools without really 
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expecting them to effect any junction with colleges. Such at 
any rate has been the effect of the mandatory legislation of 
Massachusetts, and such must be the general result of the 
aid offered to free high schools by Maine. ‘That unprosperous 
State now offers to give any free high school as much money 
per year as its supporting area annually appropriates for in- 
struction in the school, provided the State grant shall not 
exceed $250 in any case. No inspection or examination of 
aided schools is provided for. Such legislation encourages the 
establishment of numerous weak schools, without helping 
appreciably the schools already strong. 

Much wiser is the legislation of Minnesota which established 
twelve years ago a State High School Board, and offered 
$400 a year to any highschool which was found by the Board 
after competent inspection to fulfil the following conditions : — 
the aided school must receive both sexes free, and non- 
resident pupils also without fees, provided such pupils can 
pass examinations in all common school subjects below 
algebra and geometry, and must maintain “regular and 
orderly courses of study, embracing all the branches pre- 
scribed as prerequisite for admission to the collegiate depart- 
ment of the University of Minnesota not lower than the 
sub-Freshman class.” The Board may appoint any compe- 
tent persons to visit the high schools and may pay them, but 
not more than three dollars a day. Not more than five 
schools can be aided in any one county, and any school 
once accepted by the Board and continuing to comply with 
all the regulations must be aided for not less than three 
years. The State appropriated in 1878 only $9,000 for the 
use of the Board; but this amount was raised the next year 
to $20,000, and in 1883 to $23,000. The Board consists of 
the Governor, the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and the President of the University of Minnesota. By care- 
ful inspections the Board has classified the high schools of 
the State, the nine high schools of the first rank preparing 
pupils for the Freshman class of the University. This high 
school legislation seems the wisest which has been adopted in 
the United States. It encourages no schools but those 
which are already fairly well organized; insists that aided 
schools shall connect directly with the University; avoids 
expep“'~e examinations; provides a reasonable amount of 
inspection ; grades schools by their programmes and general 
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efficiency, not by individual examination results; gives no 
pecuniary advantage to a large school over one equally well 
conducted but smaller; requires aided schools to take non- 
resident pupils without charge; and applies almost the whole 
of the State’s grant to the direct development of instruc- 
tion —always the most productive ,application of money 
intended to benefit schools or colleges. Minnesota is a new 
and sparsely settled State, and its High School Board acts 
as yet upon a modest scale; but the principles of its high 
school legislation may be advantageously copied in any State 
of the Union, however old, or rich, or densely populated. 
The State of New York furnishes the country with an 
excellent opportunity of studying another method of im- 
proving secondary education through State aid and super- 
vision. This State, in 1784, created on paper an ample 
framework called the University of the State of New York, 
which was to include all the academic and collegiate 
institutions of the State. It must be confessed that neither 
the State of New York nor the country at large has, until 
recently, taken this institution seriously; partly because it 
has not been a teaching body, and partly, perhaps, because a 
position on the Board of Regents has seemed to be regarded 
asan honorary distinction suitable for State officials, politicians 
more or less retired, orators, editors, lawyers, and men of 
wealth and leisure, rather than as an appointment appropriate 
for professional educationists. Indeed, the fundamental 
law concerning the University expressly provides that no 
officer of any institution belonging to the University shall 
be at the same time a Regent; so that almost all persons 
professionally concerned with education in the State are 
excluded from the Board. Nevertheless, in spite of such mild 
criticism of the University as the words “legal fiction” and 
“myth” convey—the Board of Regents has really exercised 
for many years considerable powers, and has set agencies at 
work which now have a strong effect upon secondary 
education throughout the State. The institution in 1862 
of the annual University Convocation has added greatly to 
the influence and usefulness of the Board, and furnishes a 
striking illustration of the great good which can be done 
by bringing school and college men together under favor- 
able conditions for discussion and consultation.. The largest 
and most important function of the Board is that of con- 
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ducting examinations at the academies and high schools of 
the State in all the subjects taught in those schools, and 
of issuing to the persons who pass the examinations certifi- 
cates and diplomas which are good for their face at the 
New York colleges. The examination results also serve 
as the basis for the annual distribution of $100,000 of public 
money among the academies and high schools of the State. 
The methods, therefore, combine State aid with State super- 
vision; but this supervision is chiefly exercised, not by visits 
of inspection to the schools, but by uniform and simultaneous 
written examinations in subjects taught in the schools. 

It is unquestionable that the Regents’ examinations have 
tended to raise the average standard of instruction in the 
academies and high schools, to extend and improve school 
programmes, to bring schools and colleges together by doing 
away with useless diversities of programme in secondary 
schools, and useless diversities of admission requirements in 
colleges, and to stimulate some of the communities which 
maintain these schools to give them better support, and to 
take a pride in improving them. These are great services 
which deserve the respectful attention of the other States of 
the Union, and of all persons interested in the creation of an 
American system of secondary education. The Regents have 
proved that a State examining board can exercise a stimulat- 
ing, elevating, and unifying influence upon hundreds of insti- 
tutions of secondary education scattered over a large State, and 
can wield that power through machinery which, considering, 
the scale of operations, may fairly be called simple and inex- 
pensive. The system is so interesting and suggestive that 
even its defects should be carefully studied. 

The most obvious criticism of the Regents’ methods 
touches the preparation of the question papers in the forty 
subjects of examination. The examination papers of the 
Board do not proceed from a body of men of recognized 
authority in teaching, and they are not prepared by special- 
ists in each subject. It is understood that one or two persons 
write all the papers. The Regents’ mode of providing exam- 
ination papers differs widely from the method employed at 
Harvard College in preparing papers for the admission exam- 
inations. At Harvard, each paper is first written by an 
expert in its subject; next, it is criticised by all the teachers 
of the department to which the subject belongs, as for exam- 
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ple, by all the teachers in Latin, or Greek, or mathematics ; 
und lastly, it must be approved by a committee in which all 
the departments concerned with the admission examinations 
are represented. With all this care serious mistakes of judg- 
ment are from time to time committed. The Regents’ 
method seems too uniform and unguarded, and it can hardly 
carry the desirable weight of authority. 

The next criticism might well be directed to the mode of 
conducting the examinations. _ So long as they are conducted 
at the academies and by the principals or their deputies 
without supervision by any agent of the Regents, they 
cannot command that confidence which independent examina- 
tions conducted by agents of the Regents would command. 
If the cost of conducting independent examinations be a 
serious difficulty,— which one can hardly suppose,—it may 
be suggested that. one examination a year perfectly con- 
ducted would serve the interests of the schools and colleges 
better than the existing three conducted in the present man- 
ner. Indeed, a reduction’ in the number of examination 
periods seems desirable for many cogent reasons. The 
integrity of the examinations is of paramount importance ; no 
other consideration, like those of economy, rapidity, or zonven- 
ience, is of the same order. The Regents’ annual reports indi- 
cate unmistakably that the marking of the answer papers 
should be done exclusively by the Regents’ examiners. The 
average percentage of disallowed claims for preliminary certifi- 
cates in the nineteen years from 1869 to 1888 was fifteen and 
one-half per cent., showing that the principals and the examin- 
ers differed in more than one case out of seven in these elemen- 
tary subjects. For intermediate and language subjects, and 
for the optional groups, similar divergencies appear between 
the verdicts of principals and those of examiners; but the 
difference between different institutions is so great in this 
respect, and the total numbers are so moderate, that averages 
are not very instructive. For the honesty of the exami- 
nations the Regents depend on a solemn asseveration made at 
the end of every answer paper by every person under exami- 
nation, and on a very comprehensive affidavit made by the 
principal. These means seem insuflicient, and on the whole, 
unjustifiable. They are distasteful and unnecessary for hon- 
orable persons, ineffective for the dishonorable, and entrap- 
ping for the thoughtless. 
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Another criticism might be directed against the quality of 
the Regents’ examiners. Ten persons, four men and six 
women, are employed chiefly upon the academic examinations, 
and their average salary is $1,000, only two receiving more 
than $900. All these are doubtless excellent servants of the 
Board; but in addition to this anonymous force, a scholar 
and teacher of recognized position, a college professor, if 
possible, should be employed to supervise the judging of 
answer papers in each of the principal subjects—mathematics, 
classics, modern languages, English, natural sciences, and so 
forth—and be responsible towards the public for the accu- 
‘acy and fairness of the work. These places should not be 
sinecures, but well-paid and laborious posts. The incum- 
bents would not only give dignity and authority to the 
examinations, but they would guard the system against the 
chief danger which besets examinations conducted by persons 
who are not teachers, namely, that the examinations will 
not keep pace with the incessant improvements in teaching. 
Signs are not wanting that the Regents’ system needs 
defence against this danger. For example, the last syllabus 
still prescribes for the examinations in Latin and Greek cer- 
tain specified amounts of Cesar, Virgil, Sallust, Cicero, 
Xenophon, and Homer, and the latest examination-papers 
present passages selected exclusively from these prescribed 
quantities ; whereas the best opinion among accomplished 
classical teachers has for some years been that reading at 
sight is the most satisfactory test of a pupil’s acquired power 
over Latin and Greek, and that classical teachers in secon- 
dary schools can only be kept fresh and vigorous by giving 
them that variety and liberty in their teaching which the at- 
sight test permits. How can a teacher retain any clear reas- 
oning powers if he is compelled to read every year with his 
class the Cataline orations, those models of specious and 
inflated rhetoric ? 

If it is easy to point out some defects in the academic 
examinations of the University of the State of New York, it 
is much more important to call attention to the services which 
the Regents have rendered, and can hereafter render, to the 
cause of education. If they develop a wise system of control 
over secondary schools, by examinations alone, or, better, by 
a combination of examinations with inspection—a method 
which they are quite at liberty to adopt, and indeed have 
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already adopted in a limited way—their example will be effi- 
cacious with other States. If they succeed in effecting a 
close contact between secondary schools and colleges, their 
success will be a beacon-light for the whole country. 

(6.) College admission requirements, College require- 
ments for admission act effectively on those secondary schools 
only which prepare some of their pupils for college; upon 
that large proportion of high schools and academies which do 
not, they have only an indirect, although a sensible effect. 
For the broad purposes of the State, the influence of colleges, 
even if they were associated together, could not be so immediate 
and potent as the influence of the State, whether the latter 
were exerted by inspection or by examination. It is in a 
narrower field, therefore, that the higher institutions of 
education can act on the lower. At present they act in 
three ways. 

The feeblest way is by prescribing for admission a know]l- 
edge of certain books, or of certain well-defined subjects, and 
then admitting candidates on the certificate of any school- 
master that they have gone over all the prescribed books or 
subjects. If the prescriptions of the college are judicious, 
they are not without some favorable effect on the curricula of 
the certifying schools ; but it may be reasonably objected to 
this method that it gives the college inadequate protection 
against incompetent students, and the public no means of 
forming a just estimate of different schools. Certificates are 
apt to be accepted from good and bad schools alike, the 
anxiety to secure students in a struggling college over-riding 
every other consideration. Particularly is this apt to be the 
ease in a small college in which the president has succeeded 
in getting the subject of admissions out of the hands of the 
faculty and into his own. Under this system, a really good 
school has no means of proving itself good, and a bad school 
is not promptly exposed. Within a few years this feeblest 
of all methods has come into use, without any safeguards 
whatever, in the large majority of New England colleges, no 
system of State inspection or examination existing there, 
no pretence being made that the certifying schools are exam- 
ined, or even occasionally visited, by th® colleges. A more 
demoralizing method of establishing a close connection 
between secondary schools and colleges it would be hard to 
imagine. Nevertheless, even under this loose and unguarded 
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method, which only the two largest New England colleges 
have completely resisted, some good has resulted from co- 
operative action between preparatory schools and colleges to 
make admission requirements, on paper at least, uniform for 
the same subjects. The uniform requirements in English, 
which prevail all over New Engiand except at Yale Univer- 
sity, and have lately been adopted by some institutions in 
the Middle States, supply a noteworthy case in point. 

The method just described is a corruption or degradation 
of a somewhat safer method of securing close connection 
between secondary schools and colleges which was first 
adopted twenty years ago by the University of Michigan. 
This safer method, as developed by that University, amounts 
to this: — The University admits candidates on the diplomas 
of any schools, near or remote, within the State or without, 
which are visited and accepted once in three years by a com- 
mittee of the Faculty, or by other persons designated by the 
University. The visit may be repeated if any important 
changes take place in a school within the three years. The 
diplomas must specify that the candidates have sustained 
examinations at school in all the studies prescribed for admis- 
sion to one or other of the University courses leading to a 
degree. There were in 1889 seventy schools holding this 
“diploma relation” to the University of Michigan. It can- 
not be doubted that this method is well adapted for recruit- 
ing rapidly a single dominant State University; but its value 
as a method for general adoption obviously depends on the 
thoroughness, impartiality, and publicity of the inspection 
which it provides. The inspection provided by the Univer- 
sity of Michigan seems to fail on all three points. Consider- 
ing the rapidity with which teachers are changed in American 
schools, an inspection once in three years seems too infre- 
quent. It is simply incredible that a busy college faculty 
should have time to inspect properly any considerable number 
of secondary schools, or that it would furnish a sufficient 
number of inspectors competent in all secondary school sub- 
jects. The Harvard Faculty of arts and sciences is larger 
than the corresponding Michigan Faculty; yet the Harvard 
Faculty would probably declare that they could not inspect 
twenty secondary schools a year with sufficient thorough- 
ness to warrant them in expressing a public judgment on 
the merits of the several schools, unless indeed they per- 
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formed this function at the expense of their own proper work 
of collegiate instruction. Moreover there is not a single 
member of the Harvard Faculty who woula, without a 
good deal of special preparation, feel himself competent to 
examine a well-organized secondary school in all its depart- 
ments. To examine thoroughly such a school, a committee 
of at least three members of the Harvard Faculty would be 
required, and these teachers would have to be withdrawn 
from their college work for three or four days in the case of 
a neighboring school, and for a longer time in the case of a 
distant school. As to procuring competent inspectors — not 
of the Faculty —in numerous remote localities, it seems 
quite impossible, when we consider how much knowledge, 
experience, and good judgment are required for examining 
all the work of any school. The moment we come down to 
such details as these, we inevitably conclude that the 
inspection of secondary schools provided by the University 
of Michigan, single-handed, must be rather cursory. It is 
also obvious that the method is not public enough in its 
processes to demonstrate its fairness and sufficiency, and 
therefore to command general confidence. The single acting 
authority obviously has interests of its own to serve. For 
the purposes of this discussion, it is not necessary to main- 
tain that the diploma method, as conducted in Michigan, has 
not worked well, or even that it has not worked so well as 
the method of admission by examination, as conducted in 
Michigan. ‘There is some gain in establishing friendly rela- 
tions between seventy secondary schools and any university. 
But it is necessary to urge that it lacks adequate securities, 
and is therefore not fit for general adoption. The Minnesota 
method, which provides in the State High School Board an 
independent inspecting authority, is greatly to be preferred. 
There remains the most effective mode in which colleges 
act on the superior sort of secondary schools, namely the 
method of conducting careful examinations in all the subjects 
acceptable for admission. These examinations have a fair 
degree of publicity; for most colleges circulate freely their 
question papers. Harvard College also publishes in detail 
the results of its examinations for admission. Such examina- 
tions are no longer, as formerly, held only at the seat of the 
college conducting them, but may be held simultaneously at 
as many places as the convenience of candidates may require. 
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Several eastern colleges now conduct examinations at numer- 
ous places widely distributed over the country. Yale Uni- 
versity distinctly announces that it will hold an admission 
examination “in any city or at any school where the number 
of candidates and the distance from other places of examina- 
tion may warrant it.” The method can easily be given a 
national application by any institution which has prestige 
and a numerous staff. In the long run, it grades schools 
fairly, and it is very stimulating to the older classes of secon- 
dary schools. Like all examinations conducted by an 
authority independent of the schools, it also protects the 
masters of schools, both public and private, against the 
unwarrantable importunities of parents, trustees, and com- 
mittee men. Nevertheless it is open to some serious objec- 
tions. In the first place, it is not sufficiently public. The 
question papers may look well; but the standard for passing 
may be unreasonably low, the public having no means of 
estimating the degree of strictness with which the answer 
papers are marked. Secondly, the colleges have until lately, 
acted singly, each for itself, without consultation or concert. 
Each college or university is, therefore, naturally supposed to 
be seeking its own interest rather than the common welfare. 
Thirdly, in a small college a few men, who, perhaps, have 
peculiarities or whims, may control all the admission examin- 
ations for many years, to the disadvantage of the college and 
the annoyance of schools. All these evils would be removed 
or reduced by a system of co-operation among several col- 
leges. 

At the conclusion of this rapid survey, the question natur- 
ally suggests itself, in what directions patriots who desire to 
see American secondary schools improved and connected 
more closely with colleges may look for progress. There 
are certainly three such directions. 

(1.) We may expect State examining and inspecting sys- 
tems to improve and extend, for they have demonstrated 
their utility ; and, remembering the extremes to which exam- 
ination methods have been carried in England, we may 
reasonably hope that State boards will more and more inspect 
institutions, as well as examine individuals. The profession 
of school inspector will therefore become recognized as a 
separate and honorable calling. 

(2.5 We may hope to see formed a combination of four 
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or five -of the universities which maintain large depart- 
ments of arts and sciences to conduct simultaneously, at well- 
selected points all over the country, examinations in all the 
subjects anywhere acceptable for admission to colleges or 
professional schools, the answer papers to be marked by 
persons annually selected by the combined universities and 
announced to the public, all results to be published but with- 
out the names of candidates, and certificates to be good 
anywhere for the subjects mentioned in them. We see 
reason to believe that such a co-operative system would be 
simple though extensive; that it would present no serious 
difficulties, mechanical or other; that it would be convenient 
and economical for candidates, and self-supporting on moder- 
ate fees; and finally, that it would be authoritative, flexible, 
stimulating, unifying, and just. 

(3.) We may expect to see a great extension of the 
scholarship system, whereby promising youth are helped 
through secondary schools and colleges. States, cities, 
towns, and endowments provided by private benevolence, will 
all contribute to the development of this well-proved system. 





THE RACE QUESTION. 


BY HON. WM. C. P. BRECKINRIDGE, OF KENTUCKY. 


THE history of America since its discovery by Columbus 
has been one of the continuous development of race problems. 
There has been no part of the continent that has not had to 
meet this question of the relations of alien races; and to-day 
it remains unsettled, confronting every separate government, 
and indeed confronting the local governments which in parts 
of the two continents constitute the respective nations. Upon 
the hypothesis, which is that on which European and Ameri- 
can civilization is built, that the race is one race, created by 
God in His likeness, it is the inexplicable problem of the 
ages. If we could realize precisely the condition of Europe 
when Paul stood upon Mars Hill in Athens and pronounced 
that wondrous oration, which he delivered in answer to the 
demand of the Athenian people by some of whom he was 
called a babbler, and the condition of Europe and America 
to-day, and recall that it has been through the influence of 
the principles laid down in that oration that this wondrous 
change has been accomplished, we would have still greater 
difficulty in reading aright the mystery of the present unset- 
tled questions growing out of the difference in the races. 
The central thought of Paul was expressed in that verse 
which has been one of the most frequently used in all these 
discussions: ‘And hath made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath deter- 
mined the times before appointed and the bounds of their 
habitation.” . 

The only justifiable postulate for the Christian religion and 
for free institutions is that God created men of one blood, 
and that in His likeness, and therefore Christ as the Son of 
God is the Brother of all mankind, and men as the sons of 
God are necessarily free, and, with equal necessity, equal. 
If this be not true, there is no substantial and unshakable 
foundation for either the Christian religion, or Christian phil- 
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osophy, or free institutions. And we must accept this as the 
fundamental truth in all our attempts to reach the exact 
nature of the problem which now confronts us, and by this 
truth we must measure every proposed remedy for whatever 
evils we may suffer under. It has been said that ethnology 
is the youngest and the fairest daughter of science ; that she 
springs from the first act of Divine love to the human race, 
that is, its creation; but that the facts which she brings to 
the student are of incessant wars, cruel conquests, inhuman 
slavery, and the gratification of every base and ignoble pas- 
sion; but that her conquest will be when in the end the 
unity of the race will be synonymous with its universal sal- 
vation. . 

It is not, therefore, wise for us to let go of this first and 
fundamental principle; and perhaps it is not saying too much 
to aver that this is held more intensely and more universally 
among the white people of what is known as the “South,” 
the sixteen Southern States, than in any part of the world. 
The simple and old-fashioned construction of the first few 
chapters in Genesis, and the received construction of the 
plan of atonement, have had more acceptance and control in 
the South, and are to-day more reverently and implicitly 
received there, than anywhere known to me. It is indubi- 
tably true that whatever else may be said about us, we do 
accept the duties which grow out of the presence of the 
negro among us, in the light and under the belief that Christ 
died for him. 

But this does not change the concurrent testimony of all 
secular history and of all biblical history since the dispersion 
of man on the plains of Shinar at the Tower of Babel, that 
man has been divided into not only different, but unassimi- 
lable, races; that race prejudice, race hatred, race affinity 
are among the most intense and permanent of all human 
passions, and he is an exceedingly shallow thinker who can 
believe that a passion so intense, so lasting, and so fruitful is 
not based in the very centre of our nature, and that it can be 
easily eliminated by any political belief or temporary change 
of relationship. 

The other half of the Pauline statement is equally true, 
and has been as completely demonstrated in the course of 
the eighteen centuries since he uttered that oration ; and 
that is that “God hath determined the bounds of their 
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habitation.” Nor is it true that the Christian religion has 
ever attempted or professed to attempt to wipe out race 
distinctions any more than it directly undertakes to over- 
throw human governments and supplant them with new and 
Christian institutions. The conquest of nations by other 
religions, like the conquest of various peoples by the 
Mohammedans, so that institutions give way and race dis- 
tinctions are attempted to be abolished, does not mark the 
development of Christianity. Its differentiating trait is that 
it is adapted to all races and to every condition; that it 
takes each particular man as he is and makes out of him 
the most of which he is capable, but that it leaves him in 
the true sense of identity the same identical man that he 
was before, be he Jew, or Greek, or Scythian, or barbarian. 
Do not let us, therefore, permit any false view of Christian- 
ity or any false sentimentality based upon an improper 
conception of the work of Christianity to obscure the real 
nature of the problem that we have before us. Christianity 
does not make a white man a negro, nor change a negro into 
a white man, nor make of negroes and white men an amal- 
gam partly white and partly negro. It leaves each white 
man precisely the same white man he was before, and it 
leaves each negro precisely the same negro in all that 
belonged to either of them as members of different races. 
Racially each is the same after conversion that he was 
before. 1 beg to urge this truth upon the Christian thought 
of the North, and I beg them to look into the history of the 
conquests by Christianity of the various nations of the 
world since the Crucifixion to see whether there has been 
any destruction of race prejudice or passion under the influ- 
ence of our religion. It has elevated, ennobled, humanized ; 
and, therefore, it has made peace, and love, and justice 
instead of the sword, and war, and cruelty, mark the treat- 
ment of nations and races, and characterize the relation of 
different peoples. It has not only not destroyed race dis- 
tinctions, but during the eighteen centuries of its domination 
there have grown up in contiguous Christian countries race 
peculiarities so marked and so different as to be to-day one 
of the most difficult of problems. The long domination 
of the Moor in Spain did not keep separate the Spanish and 
Saracenic populations any more than the peculiarities of race 
between the French and the Germans have been perpetuated 
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under common beliefs as to Christianity, and environments 
in many important respects similar. We must, therefore, 
understand that that development of mankind which is as 
much under law as is the material world around us, has been 
and will continue to be under these inextricable principles ; 
that in a sense which is real and controlling, all mankind 
are one; but, that essential unity is accompanied with 
a diversity of race so great as to be limited only by the fact 
of unity; and that these diversities are so important and 
influential that they are to be considered with the same care 
as that essential unity. I think I may go one step further 
and suggest that out of the unity of the race grows our 
duty to be just and humane; out of the diversity of the 
race grows our duty to see that each race is as far as 
practicable kept separate and protected in those habitations 
which God had appointed unto it. 

We claim, with a confidence that smacks sometimes of 
arrogance, that our particular race is the dominating race of 
the world, and its remarkable progress towards universal 
power during the last two centuries gives color to this claim. 
That power has grown largely from colonization. We have 
been a race of emigrants, and wherever we have settled we 
found ourselves confronted with an alien race which we 
either destroyed or enslaved. In no part of the world has 
this English-speaking race of ours entered into partnership 
with any other race. We have admitted by assimilation and 
merger many thousands, indeed many millions of individuals 
of other Caucasian families into our communities, and their 
descendants and we have become one people. But we have 
formed no copartneiship in government with any other people ; 
and as to all races which in the progress of time by climatic 
and other influences have become colored, we have fiercely and 
cruelly refused to make any terms save of inferiority. 
We have considered any admixture of such blood as adultera- 
tion, and have put the brand of proscription more legibly and 
cruelly upon the offspring of such adulteration than the mark 
of nature itself. And in this country, based upon the con- 
ception that man as man was capable of free government, and 
upon the universal brotherhood of man, we have never for a 
moment even contemplated the admission of the Indian to 
political association ; and with a rigor that had in it many 
elements of injustice, and perhaps in distinct violation of 
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treaty faith, we have excluded the Chinaman from our shores. 
The fundamental reasons which justify, if indeed this conduct 
can be justified, our course towards the Indian and the 
Chinaman were not peculiar to those races; there were 
certain non-essential peculiarities which each of those races 
had, but the true justification for this conduct was that we 
and they could not be partners in the present development of 
humanity in political experiments. It was not even that we 
could not make such partnership without detriment to our- 
selves and harm to mankind ; but it was that the partnership 
itself was impossible. We could not even contemplate such 
a partnership because of our profound and ineradicable convic- 
tion that it was an impossibility. It is true that neither of 
those problems has been finally settled. Our children and our 
children’s children will have to face each of them. The 
Indian will give probably no danger, but will hereafter 
‘ause annoyance, and, to certain States in the Union, perhaps 
trouble. But our relations with the Asiatic nations will con- 
tinue to grow in importance and in delicacy. As we grow in 
strength; as the necessities for a wider market press more 
intensely upon us; as we realize our destiny for closer rela- 
tions with Canada, and have, therefore, a longer and more 
important Pacific slope, we shall have to meet questions con- 
nected with the Asiatic peoples which will be full of 
perplexity. 

In 1619 a cargo of negroes was permitted to land in 
America. There was never a moment when it was expected 
that they should ‘have any other relation to the white colo- 
nists than that of slavery. They came as slaves, from a conti- 
nent where the slave trade had been in existence for many 
generations, where it was recognized that people of the same 
race and blood might enslave each other and sell these slaves 
of common kindred to alien races. A few enthusiasts, like 
Las Casas, looked upon the slave trade as the means of the 
preservation and subsequent Christianization of the Indian 
and as also the means of Christianizing the slaves, and, 
through them, the continent of Africa. But the motive 
which led to the permissive introduction of Africans was 
gain,— to use their labor, and to use it under slavery. What- 
ever of fault there was in this was common to the then Chris- 
tian world and to every section of America. From the first 
introduction of slaves into America until the convention 
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which adopted our Constitution, the slave trader was very 
much more powerful in introducing and rendering permanent 
slavery than the slave owner. From the slave owner there 
came frequent and sometimes bitter protests against the 
institution. Men from Virginia as well as from other colo- 
nies protested in the most intense and eloquent terms against 
the institution of slavery; but history records no protest 
made by the slave trader. He who brought these humble 
and helpless slaves from Africa fiercely contended that it was 
as righteous a commerce, even though they were bought with 
rum, and the merchandise traded were rum and human 
beings, as commerce in any other vendible merchandise. 
And perhaps the sorrows and losses which during the late 
unhappy war fell upon the descendants of the slave trader 
were as bitter and as great as the sorrows and losses which 
had to be borne by the descendants of the slave owner. The 
generation which bore those sorrows and losses were not to 
blame for the institution, in any other sense than that which 
is described by the sentence that “ The fathers ate grapes, and 
the children’s teeth were set on edge.” 

Slavery became, in the progress of two hundred and 
forty years— from 1619 to 1860 —an institution, and as 
such bore a relation to the fifteen Southern States entirely 
distinct from the pecuniary value represented by the slaves 
themselves. It is true that many millions of dollars had, 
under colonial and constitutional charters and statutes, been 
invested in these persons, and that their enfranchisement 
was practically a confiscation of the enormous investment. 
But it was not this which made the institution “ peculiar.” 
The slave was a negro, and whatever he was potentially 
capable of becoming, his history from his very first appear- 
ance into history has been one of incapacity for freedom. 

Perhaps in natural advantages, in fertility of soil, in salu- 
brity of climate, in magnificent water-ways, in exquisite 
beauty, in the possibilities of commerce, no continent appar- 
ently has greater advantages than Africa. In_ physical 
strength no races have been more muscular than those who 
have roamed or lived over and in that continent. It lies the 
beautiful but sad corpse of illimitable advantages, in whose 
beautiful limbs there has been apparently no possibility of 
life-blood ; and to-day, with every civilized nation sending 
travellers into its wilds, no really successful enterprise has 
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been founded on its coasts. It cannot be that this is acci- 
dental. There must be some causal connection between 
this condition of Africa and the races which have occupied 
it. This was well known to the white people among whom 
the negro slaves were scattered. They too knew these 
slaves better than anyone else in the world could know 
them. They could better measure and appreciate their quali- 
ties than anyone else. Whatever there was of good — and 
there was much of it—in the negro as he was then devel- 
oped, was known to the master and his family. Whatever 
there was of weakness was equally well known. 

It will be remembered that some four millions of this race 
were scattered among those fifteen States, now sixteen by 
the division of Virginia, among somewhat over five millions 
of white people; and yet so unequally distributed that in 
certain localities they bore the relation of, say, one negro to 
seven white people, in others of four to three, and in others 
of twelve to one; and where the negro was less numerous 
he was a much bétter man. Ethnologically it is perhaps true _ 
that there were differences between the early importations 
which settled in Virginia, and from which largely came the 
negroes of the border slave States, and the later importations 
from which the majority of the “plantation” slaves in the 
cotton and sugar growing States came ; and the development 
was essentially different, for the institution itself was in 
many respects different in these States. In Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Missouri, and Tennessee east of the Ten- 
nessee River, it was almost entirely domestic slavery; that 
is, the slaves were comparatively few, and lived in the 
family and in daily association with the family of their 
owners. They were the cooks, waiters, hostlers, porters, 
blacksmiths, and farm hands. And the daily contact with 
the white families to whom they belonged was an education. 
In the planting States there were domestic slaves; but there 
were also very large numbers of plantation slaves who lived 
at “quarters,” isolated from the whites and the influence of 
daily contact with them: and this form of slavery was very 
different from that which was seen in the border farming 
States. 

In 1860 the race was sometimes called the “ colored ” race, 
and there might perhaps accurately be different descriptions. 
The infusion of white blood was much less than has been 
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often charged; but the various degrees which in the process 
of two hundred and fifty years had been made gave to the 
race itself very many shades of color, and perhaps with each 
shade was some variation of character. When the war 
ended, it is beyond doubt that those members of the 
“colored” race which from 1865 to 1877 were in control of 
eleven Southern States, were almost universally “ colored” 
men, rather than “black” men. And it was perhaps both 
a demonstration of the incapacity of the “black” man to 
control, that he was led against his prejudices by colored 
men, and also a retribution against the white men for the 
vices of two hundred and fifty years. 

It was because the slave was of an alien race, and because 
of the knowledge that the Southern white had of his char- 
acteristics, that the.attempt to free him met such resistance. 
Kentucky, when it made its second constitution in 1798, 
came very near adopting a plan of gradual emancipation, 
because it was then believed that emancipation could be 
accomplished pari passu with exportation, and perhaps it was 
defeated because they were not clear that this could be 
done ; and in the constitution adopted by that convention, 
was put what was technically called an open clause, probably 
framed somewhat carefully so as to create doubt, but yet 
capable of the construction that the Legislature had the 
power to emancipate the slave by giving compensation to his 
owner. In 1830 some of the very ablest men in Virginia 
and Kentucky again attempted to adopt a plan of gradual 
emancipation, and the most powerful argument against it 
was the impracticability of the exportation of the negro. All 
knew that emancipation did not make the negro a white 
man, and it was also universally understood that it simply 
changed the conditions of the problem without either soly- 
ing it or settling the relations of the two races. Emanci- 
pation and exportation would have been accepted by very 
large numbers of persons who violently opposed emanci- 
pation without exportation. It was believed then, as has 
been proven since, that the negro would not be an emigrant. 
He has not that quality which drives men to migration. 
Whatever it is that causes a man to attempt to better his 
condition by breaking up his home and becoming an exile 
and a colonist, does not seem to form a characteristic of the 
negro, and therefore emancipation meant the permanent 
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presence of the negro. It was also believed then, ag it seems 
to be not conclusively but quite persuasively proven since, 
that the passion of race was as intense in the negro as in 
the white man, and that emancipation meant the segregation 
of the negro to himself, his removal from daily contact with 
the families of the whites, his segregation into negro villages 
and communities, the gradual but continuous demarkation 
of the races, and therefore the perpetual confronting of the 
two races in the same territory and without hope of assim- 
ilation, for assimilation was believed to be, first, impossible, 
and secondly, intolerable; the very contemplation of it was 
unendurable. 

But this isolation of the negro from the whites was further 
believed to render him capable of being influenced by the 
meaner members of the white race who, for improper purposes 
and to accomplish personal ends, would profess to be his 
special friends; and that, therefore, his presence was a 
perpetual menace. This unfortunate condition of affairs 
would not give to either race a full, fair, and just opportunity 
for development. Each would be developing under limita- 
tions which ought not to exist, and which could not but 
have deleterious effects. None of this belief grew out of 
personal unkindness either to the individual negro or to his 
race. The contact which slavery necessitated created 
personal kindness, while it could not obliterate racial preju- 
dices or differences. This distinction has sometimes been 
obscured by writers on both sides. The personal kindness 
which necessarily grew out of the relation of slavery must 
not be confused with the racial differences, nor must it be 
permitted to obscure the race passion which was never 
obliterated ; and it is one of the changed conditions which 
the next generation will have to face. As those of us who 
were born and reared during the institution of slavery die 
and give place to our children and grandchildren who have 
been born and reared since the war, there will be a change 
of condition growing out of the entire elimination of this 
feeling of personal kindness which controlled not only the 
slave owner, but also the slaves themselves. 

Within my own knowledge there were numberless in- 
stances of great affection exhibited in heroic or touching 
ways between members of these different races. No one 
who was born in a Southern family where there was heredi- 
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tary slavery but can recall personal instances of mutual 
affection and self-sacrifice. If I may be pardoned a mere 
personal allusion,— my family had been the owners of slaves 
for over a hundred years, and I was waited on by young 
negroes whose great-grandparents, prior to the Revolution, 
had been the family servants of my great-grandparents ; 
and during the war, the young negro who went South with 
me and who served me faithfully, though I was a Confeder- 
ate officer, was the descendant of slaves who had belonged 
to my great-grandparents in Virginia. And no one who was 
not raised under similar conditions can understand the _per- 
sonal affection which existed between various members of 
the families, white and black, who had these common tradi- 
tions and these hereditary ties. How far our opinions have 
been colored or modified by this kindness no one can tell ; 
but it is perfectly evident to a careful observer that the 
children born since 1865, white and black, have not that 
feeling, and that nothing has taken its precise place. A 
young child of eight to twelve, whose parents were them- 
selves about that age when the war ended, can scarcely un- 
derstand what I and persons raised as I was mean when we 
tell the stories of the country life on the ordinary Kentucky 
farm from 1830 to 1860. So that the judgment of the white 
people of the South in 1860 as to the disastrous consequences 
of universal emancipation did not arise out of any unkindness 
to the negro, but, on the contrary, had much to justify it in 
that very kindness which long-continued slavery had pro- 
duced. i do not mean to say that the negro desired to remain 
in slavery because of his affection to his master; on the 
contrary, my observation before 1860,and my inquiry since 
then, led me to believe that all negroes had the personal 
desire to be free, especially so if all others were made free. 
There were those among a certain class of favored negroes 
who looked down upon what was known as “ free niggers ” ; 
but if the emancipation of their race could be universal, 
they desired it. And I have never known since the war 
one who wanted to go back into slavery ; and whenever any- 
one has said that to me, I have believed that he was lying 
for some purpose. So, also, there were a great many white 
people who were extremely anxious for the emancipation of 
the negro, some of whom were willing to take all the risks 
attendant upon it, most of whom were deterred from at- 
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tempting to bring it about because of the uncertainty of the 
future caused by it. And since the war the number of white 
people who would have slavery restored is exceedingly small. 
They prefer, now that emancipation has come, to have the 
problem solved under the relations which emancipation 
will produce rather than under those which existed during 
slavery. 

The negro in America and under his present development 
is a fixture in the locality in which he was left when he 
became emancipated, and all attempts to induce him to 
migrate have been abortive. Individual negroes have migra- 
ted; some to the Northwest; some to the North; but as a 
rule, the only tendency to the shifting of families has been 
from the Eastern Southern States to the richer alluvial lands 
of the Mississippi bottom. It was predicted that this would 
occur. The peculiar climate of the Mississippi bottom and 
its magnificent fertility would hold out inducements which 
no other section of the country could offer; and therefore it 
was believed that there would be a slow but gradual drift of 
the colored people towards those alluvial lands. This is 
to the aggregation of the negro; while the best solution of 
the problem would be his diffusion. If the seven and a half 
millions of negroes living south of the Ohio and Potomac 
were scattered over the entire territory of the United States 
there would be no danger. If the proportion between the 
whites and the blacks could be everywhere as it is in Ken- 
tucky about five and a half to one, there would be no danger. 
The whites would have no alarm, no apprehension of the 
future, and therefore no temptation to be either unjust or 
ungenerous. The negro would realize that his future de- 
pended upon the good-will and conscience of the whites 
among whom his lot was cast, and he would have every 
temptation to be industrious, honest, and provident. The 
shadow of the aggregation of negroes in the Mississippi 
Valley darkens the future of every State therein. 

It may be confidently assumed, not only for us, but for so 
many generations which are to come after us, as to fairly say 
that the negro will always remain in America. I have no. 
patent remedy, no nostrum to offer for any of the evils 
which may grow out of this problem; and I believe that the 
realization of the truth as it actually is, is the first necessity 
towards reaching a wise consummation. Let us not deceive 
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ourselves with the belief or hope that the negro is going to 
leave America, nor with the belief that it is possible for him 
to be transported against his will. It is true that there will 
be a constant stream of colonists’ sent to Liberia by the 
colonization society, and I cordially approve of this, and 
would be exceedingly glad if some of our wealthy citizens 
would give to that society more ample means for this Chris- 
tian work. We have seven millions of negroes who may 
fairly be called Christian, the largest, most intelligent, and 
most hopeful body of Christian negroes in the world; and 
Africa needs Christianization, and out of these seven millions 
of American negroes and their descendants ought to come 
the missionaries to Christianize Africa, and the best possible 
missionary is a Christian family transported from America 
and located in Africa; and the more numerous we could 
make these families, the move hopeful would be the outlook 
for the redemption of Africa. Perhaps five negro families, 
if not more, can be transported to Liberia and supported 
there for a year for the annual pay of a single missionary. 
The reflex power of this emigration both upon the whites 
and the negroes of America would be very great, and yet 
this will always be, compared to the numbers with us, a very 
small palliation. We, therefore, must accept the perpetuity 
of the negro in America. 

The last census demonstrated that the lines of settlement 
of the white migration to America were parallel with the 
drift of the colored migration in the South. The number of 
foreign-born white people in the sixteen Southern States is 
not any larger perhaps than the number of colored free 
people in the Northern States. The twenty-six Northern 
States, counting the four new States and the Territories 
which will soon become States, have received almost exclu- 
sively the white migration. I think that this will not be so 
exclusive under the approaching census. But it will be so 
in a way that is as alarming. I think it will be found that 
Texas, the northern and western portions of Arkansas, 
Missouri, certain parts of Tennessee, Kentucky, certain parts 
of North Carolina, and Virginia, have grown in the most grati- 
fying way and have received large numbers of whites from 
foreign countries and from Northern States; but I fear that 
this will not be found to be the case with those States into 
which the negro is migrating. In other words, the present 
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outlook is that the negroes are becoming more and more con- 
solidated instead of more and more diffused. This renders 
him more impervious to the best influences; more subject to 
doubtful if not actually vicious influences; intensifies his 
race prejudices; and intensifies the apprehension of the 
resident white people as to his power and his purposes. 

Local government, home rule as it is sometimes called, 
the power to control your own domestic affairs, is the only 
possible mode of securing content; and content is the very 
beginning of harmonious growth and prosperity. No one 
knows so well as the South the almost infinite difference in 
value, in prosperity, as well as in comfort of having seven mil- 
lions of contented colored people and having seven millions 
of discontented colored people in their midst. No one knows 
better than the thinkers of the South that the worst possible 
use you can put a man to is to proscribe him and make him 
hopeless; and that there is no influence so potent for good 
as hopefulness. The central principle of home rule is that no 
people can be so interested in good order, in public tranquil- 
ity, in harmonious relations, in the just administration of the 
law, in the accumulation of individual property, and the 
development of combined prosperity, as the people in each 
respective locality. Being the most interested in the good 
order of their community, they must be presumed to be better 
able to understand its necessities, to know the reason for its 
disorders, and to be able intelligently to apply the proper 
remedy, than any non-resident power can possibly be. Non- 
interference is the absolute necessity of good order in a given 
community. All outside intermeddling under any pretext 
whatever, justified by any apparent outrage, must work evil 
and only evil. There can be no truth more important in 
this question than this: that no non-resident power can go 
into a community and interfere therein without harm. If 
the general government attempts to go into a State where 
there are whites and blacks, it must unite with the whites as 
against the blacks, or with the blacks as against the whites, 
or, aS &@ common master, control both. It can do neither of 
these permanently, and during the experiment it can produce 
only harm. The effort at reconstruction, however pure may 
have been the motives of many, was disastrous. No lan- 
guage can.paint the corruption of that sad and unhappy 
period in colors too severe; it was, by the very nature of the 
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people of America and our institutions, doomed to be both 
temporary and a failure. From 1877 to to-day, progress has 
marked those States, and public order has been preserved ; 
and while the growth has not been'so great as in other parts 
of the country, it has been greater than any other country ever 
exhibited, and under all the conditions which surrounded 
those States, it has been almost miraculous. When we con- 
sider the extreme poverty which covered the South after the 
war; absolutely without money and without credit; every 
corporation in its limits bankrupt ; all private credit destroyed ; 
its business prostrated; devastated by the operations of the 
war; and with that sudden termination of the institution of 
slavery, and with the relations between the races absolutely 
unadjusted; with military domination, followed by the rule 
of the corrupt; and now see the constant evidences of growth 
and prosperity, the honest and self-denying attempts to pro- 
vide proper means for education, and the general tranquility 
which has existed; we need no other demonstration of the 
futility, not to say cruelty, of any interference which will 
suspend this progress and render the experiment more doubt- 
ful and perhaps disastrous. 

The development of political institutions and the growth 
of mankind are under the operation of law, as controlling as 
the laws of the natural world around us, and no interference 
of any power can permanently put “the bottom rail on top.” 
Intelligence in the long run will conquer ignorance, even if 
from the hands of intelligence are taken all physical weapons, 
and to ignorance is given every form of brute force. The 
subtile and invisible powers which reside in our peculiar race 
have the same influence that chemical solvents have; they 
work silently, perhaps invisibly, but irresistibly. Now, we 
have seven millions of negroes in our midst. The more 
numerous they are in any given locality, the more intensely 
interested that locality is to make the most out of them 
that can be made, for it must in some way support those 
who live in it, and the more industrious, the more frugal, the 
more intelligent its members are, the more prosperous that 
locality will become ; and as all these qualities are based on 
justice and humanity, the more just and humane it will 
become. Otherwise, the hypothesis that we are capable 
of self-government is absurd; and we might as well acknowl- 
edge it, and enter into the beginnings of the over-turn- 
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ings of our institutions. I am profoundly convinced that 
every interference by any body with the internal affairs of 
any other community than that in which he lives is a mis- 
take, no matter with what motive or with what purpose; and 
I have no doubt if the people in the Southern States 
could once be assured that their own local affairs would be 
turned over to them in each State, according to the principles 
of our institutions, that there would be at once peace and 
good order, followed by frugality and prosperity, and accom- 
panied by justice and generosity. You cannot continuously 
keep any part of America in subjugation; legislation cannot 
be but a temporary barrier against the trend of popular senti- 
ment; the outrageous election by the House of Representa- 
tives of a representative of a district against the will of the 
voters of the district and in disregard of every principle of 
justice, and in defiance of every rule of evidence, does not 
relieve a single human being of any evil, nor remove from 
any locality any grievance whatever. Election laws designed 
to perpetuate the power of a certain party, and drawn so as 
to exclude the dominant element in a given locality from 
control and put into power the lewd fellows of the baser 
sort, do not permanently remove any evil, but only intensify 
animosities, increase bitternesses, and give to the lower class 
justification for outrages which otherwise could be prevented 
by the intelligent. Force in the shape of the army or of a 
non-resident constabulary or in any other shape, can only 
postpone the settlement which it cannot affect. 

The people of the North and of the South are generically 
the same. A man from Charleston who goes to New York and 
becomes a cotton factor or a banker, is so like his kinsman 
who comes from Boston as to be scarcely distinguished from 
him, while the man who migrates from Massachusetts to 
New Orleans soon becomes, in all essential regards, precisely 
as if he had been born under a magnolia tree. We are the 
same people, somewhat differently developed, and our 
motives are the same; we look forward to being judged on 
the same Judgment Day, by the same Judge, upon precisely 
the same principles; and if we could once have that con- 
fidence in each other which each deserves, we would come 
much nearer the solution of this great problem. 

The present President of the United States was elected 
by colored voters. There can be no doubt that if the col- 
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ored men who voted for him in New York, Indiana, and 
Ohio, to say nothing of other States, had voted for Mr.. 
Cleveland, all three of those States would have elected 
Democratic electors. And yet the, people of the South are 
held to exhibit a hatred for doing unto these people pre- 
cisely what the people of the North and this administration 
do unto them. No colored. Congressman has ever been 
elected in the twenty-six Northern States. The number of 
members of the Legislature elected in those Northern States 
could probably be counted on the fingers of a single hand. 
Ido not use these in any spirit of criticism; I do not use 
them as I might other facts in any spirit of censure; I 
simply use them as illustrations that the best judges of what 
is best in a given locality are the people who live in that 
locality ; and that however there may be temporary out- 
breaks there, even outrages that no one can defend 
and everyone condemns, the only policy which can be pur- 
sued which gives hope is to permit the good people of 
the locality to correct the evils, redress the wrongs, remove 
the grievances, and apply the remedies which are necessary ; 
and upon our hypothesis of local self-government and of home 
rule we may rest assured that if this is done the result will in 
every case in the end be for the best, and that every interference 
increases the difficulties, augments the evils, and postpones 
the solution. The country must know—every right thinker 
in it does know — that there can be no solution of the colored 
question upon the hypothesis of the deportation or subju- 
gation of the white people in any part of the country. It 
is distinctly understood, no matter how much it may be 
denied or obscured, that there can be no interference, how- 
ever bitter, rigorous or cruel, that in the end will drive the 
white people away from any part of the country or perma- 
nently subjugate them; and any policy which has in it the 
threat of accomplishing that purpose means annoyance, dis- 
satisfaction, and resistance, and in the end, failure. 

If to this someone says: “ Must the North and the Govern- 
ment then be helpless when outrages are committed?” the 
true answer is, that outrages are committed everywhere by 
fallible human beings, but the punishment for those outrages 
must be by the locality in which they are committed, and 
that those localities soon find out that unless the outrages 
are punished the locality itself is in danger of destruction. 
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Sometimes the mode of punishing those outrages, that is, of 
freeing the given locality from the domination of the lawless, 
is by extra lawful means, precisely as the gamblers were hung 
at Natchez, or as the vigilance committee finally recon- 
quered San Francisco from the criminals. Sometimes it 
requires almost a revolution, as the destruction of the Tweed 
Ring in New York. But in the end the result is always cer- 
tain, that good order, public honesty, private tranquility, 
obedience to law, must be dominant, and the given locality 
will see to it that this is done. 

Now, the negro cannot be selected out and special pro- 
tection be given to him, special laws made for him, for in 
the end those laws must be administered by the people 
among whom he lives; they must be construed by persons 
who are under the influence of the intelligence which sur- 
rounds him. Temporarily, there may be a federal judge 
who, imbued with a certain spirit, will render his court an 
engine of oppression or of political corruption, but this must 
right itself. There may be some federal office-holders who, 
drunk with power, and sustained as they suppose by the 
federal government, will in the name of the negro in some 
very circumscribed section of the country exercise some harsh 
and doubtful authority. This, in the nature of the case, can 
only be temporary; it does not protect anyone that is out- 
side of these very narrow limits; and it creates animosities 
and passions which in the end do more cruelty than the 
apparent protection does good. 

In the city of Lexington, Kentucky, where the negro popula- 
tion was twenty years ago about equal to the whites, but where 
the municipal affairs have always been in the hands of the 
Democrats, a system of public school education has been in 
successful progress by means of which every colored child in 
the city has ample opportunities to obtain a common school 
education. In the twenty-five years which have elapsed since 
the war, while there have been at times some outrages com- 
plained of, the general tendency has indubitably been to the 
preservation of good order, to the protection of everybody in 
all their rights, to the equality of all classes in the courts of 
justice; and in spite of sometimes hot political digsensions 
there have been peace, and harmony, and prosperity. On 
local questions of taxation, the negro vote has been divided ; 
and I think every intelligent person in that community, 
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of any color, would look upon any interference from the out- 
side as a very grave mistake. And I think that precisely in 
proportion to the absence of outside interference, has been 
the harmony of the races. In that city have resided, and 
do now reside, some of the most intelligent Republicans 
of the country ; men of high social position, of great per- 
sonal worth, having the entire confidence, respect, and, in 
many cases, affection of the community, without regard to 
political associations. And in the efforts to cause the city 
to grow, political differences have in the main been ignored ; 
and I have no doubt that wherever this has occurred in all 
parts of the South there have been prosperity, development, 
rapid growth, and entire harmony.. 

We know that we have to carry the negro with us as we 
go upward in the race of life, or that he will pull us down. 
We know that everything done that makes him a better man, 
more capable of self-support, more provident and frugal, is 
advantageous to us. Without our fault, we belong to the 
generation which had to meet the question whether the 
problem should be solved under the relations of slavery, or 
with these people as freedmen and voters. We have 
attempted in good faith to perform the duties which the 
changed relations have put upon us. We are perfectly 
aware that we will not solve the problem, that it has to be 
transmitted to our children, and to their children. And we 
want, if we can, to eliminate from it all of its bitterness, so 
far as that is possible, that their children and ours, when 
they confront each other, and confront the necessities of 
their relations, may do so freed from whatever animosities 
slavery may have produced, and freed from whatever 
passions the war and the period of reconstruction have caused. 
Will not the Christian people of the North unite with us in 
trying to eliminate from this question all its bitternesses ? or 
will they persistently, under the guise of humanity, add to 
that bitterness, increase those passions, and, in the end, make 
the negro man the sufferer therefrom ? 





ALFRED TENNYSON AND THE QUESTIONINGS 
OF OUR AGE. 


BY JAMES T. BIXBY, PH. D. 


HE who would discern the present situation and future 
trend of religious thought will find his readiest and most 
accurate method in the study of the faith of its representative 
thinkers. As the lens of a spy-glass, though but an inch or 
two in diameter, images in little, the gigantic bulk of a 
mountain peak, or the still vaster ranges and craters of the 
moon and all its curious phenomena, so do the superior 
minds of an age reproduce in epitome, all the hopes and 
fears, doubts and convictions of whole peoples. And of all 
the varied forms that modern genius assumes, it is in the 
poet, I think, that we find the nature that is more sensitive 
than any other to the forces of the day. The same delicate 
impressionability that gives the poet his exquisite sense of 
melody and discord in the great symphonies of nature, makes 
his ear quick to hear the chords to which the human hearts 
around him are daily vibrating. 

Religion and poetry have always had strong poles of 
attraction and interaction. They both live by the light that 
never was on sea or land. The inspiration of both is in the 
visions of the true, the noble, and the beautiful which only 
the inner eye discerns. 

That the poet sees these visions with any more clearness 
than the religious man I would not claim. But in voicing 
them, he certainly has an advantage. The poet rarely, from 
the very nature of his work, echoes the strains of any mere 
conventional piety, or speculative dogmatism. Such notes do 
not sing well. They have little melody in them to aftract 
him. He must find strains that come from the heart, and 
chord with the eternal needs to which the heart is keyed. 
The poet, therefore, usually gives us a more candid and 
penetrative view of the honest faith of mankind at large, 
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than do those sets of abstract propositions and traditional 
formulas, which creeds and professed theologians give us. 

Those who wish to characterize epochs by some single 
trait or phrase may not unaptly call the times of Luther and 
Cromwell, the age of reawakened faith, and passion for the 
recovery of spiritual truth. They may distinguish the next 
hundred years after Cromwell’s death as a period of convention- 
ality and reverence for the past. They may characterize the age 
of Napoleon as the age of revolution and the glorification of rea- 
son. But ourage can be included in no one of these categories. 
Its manifestations can be reduced to no single force or trait. 
All these diverse energies of preceding ages combine in it, and 
multitude more, born with itself. This many-sidedness and 
comprehensiveness is, in truth, its most characteristic feature, 
its truest expression. 

But if we would desire anything less general which we 
may particularize as a predominating note, I think it is the 
questioning spirit of our age. Our generation is ever ready to 
put all things to the test; to search into the heights and depths. 
It is eager to get at the real facts, the ultimate foundations, 
and rest on nothing else. This it is that makes it so ready 
for all experiments, tolerant of all vital forces, responsive to 
all the varied impulses of humanity. 

Now in Alfred Tennyson, we find these traits of the age 
amply reproduced. His nature, as disclosed to us in his 
great masterpieces, is a nature well rounded,— delicately 
vibrating to all the undulations of modern thought. 

He has always had an eager interest in all the discoveries 
of modern science, and the inquiries of contemporary philos- 
ophy, and has kept well abreast of their results. He has 
a robust fearlessness in looking those results straight in the 
face, and in following wherever it is plain a servant of Truth 
should follow. 

Carlyle’s personal acquaintance with Tennyson led him 
to describe the poet as “a most restful, brotherly, solid- 
hearted man,” a ‘true human soul,” and a careful study of 
his character as revealed in the self-communings and ideal 
figures of his poems, confirms this judgment. 

In Tennyson’s Sea-Dreams we have a description of a 
vision that came to a thoughtful woman one night at the 
seashore, in which the cliffs were changed to huge cathe- 
dral fronts of every age, swelling and lessening with the 
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varying music, and whose statues, king or saint or founder, 
fell, as often as the sinking music broke. 

And then comes a striking description of how the men 
and women clustered about, strove and wrangled; these 
crying for the restitution of the statues; those to leave them 
where they ‘had fallen; while the great wave swept away the 
men of flesh and blood and the men of stone, to the waste 
deeps together; till the Virgin Mother herself, that had 
stood highest of all on the minster-front, began to totter 
and the Christ-child in her arms sent up a cry of fear. 

It is a picture of the manner in which all the objects of 
popular reverence, even the divine forms themselves, have been 
jarred and tumbled from their pedestals in these latter days. 

Tennyson not only recognizes this as a fact, that «the old 
order changeth, yielding place to new,” but that thereby 
God is fulfilling himself in some fresh way. He does not 
sulk over these changes,.as a child who has lost his accus- 
tomed playthings, but faces them, man-fashion. He probes 
boldly the whole system of his faith, to learn what of it is 
dead, and what still possesses vital force. Without wincing, 
he grapples with the most sweeping doubts, the knottiest 
enigmas. In his very earliest poems we find already this 
craving to find someone who will unriddle him “the how 
and the what, the what and the why.” 

There was, to be sure, a period when he seemed to have 
turned aside from this path to become a mere minne-singer, 
chanting of love and fair women in melodious refrains. But it 
was not long before he returned to these more serious themes, 
to deal with them with a stronger touch than ever. 

With what force of antagonistic argument, and what in- 
tensity of contending feeling has he depicted in his “ Two 
Voices,” that inward duel of doubt with faith, of which every 
true child of the nineteenth century knows more or less. 
And again in “In Memoriam,” that spiritual autobiography of 
our generation, how pathetic are those frank delineations of 
the alternate waves that now bury his heart in the depths 
of despair, now lift him on the crests of hope to glimpses of the 
light. It is the Pilgrim’s Progress of the soul in this nine- 
teenth century, contending with giants more dangerous, grop- 
ing through caverns more gloomy, and climbing “hills of 
difficulty ” incomparably craggier, than any with which the 
Christian of Bunyan’s day had to contend. 
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Tennyson has little respect for the conventional forms 
of popular religion. In his sonnet to his friend J. M. K. 
he hails him as one who “will stir the dusted velvets ” and 
‘¢scare the church harpies from the- Master’s feast.” 

Hypocrisy is to Tennyson the sin “that neither God nor 
man can well forgive.” 

What a picture has he given in Simeon Stylites, of the 
sanctimonious, self-depreciating, yet self-worshipping ascetic. 

And in Sea-Dreams, with what scathing sarcasm he brands 
the false friend : 


«“ With all his conscience and one eye askew, 
So false he partly took himself for true ; 
Whose pious talk, when most his heart was dry, 
Made wet the crafty crowsfoot round his eye.” 


Equally abhorrent to him are the slanders upon the fair 
name of God, which those indulge in who go about preach- 
ing, not the coming of the kingdom of heaven, but the ter- 
rors of hell. Such perversions of Christianity are to him 
the nurses of infidelity, and the spawning ground of the 


blackest glooms. With what tragic power has he depicted 
in his poem of “ Despair,” the baleful influences of the fatalis- 
tic creed of Calvinism, and how those who are nursed in that 
“ dark night-fold ”’ and made to believe that “ Christ spake 
of a hell without help, without end,” are so maddened by 
it, as “ to break away from the Christ,— their human brother 
and friend.” 

To Tennyson, “One shriek of hate would jar all the 
hymns of heaven.” 

The doctrine that God made everlasting hell, that «He 
made us, foreknew us, foredoomed us, and does what He wills 
with His own,” is a doctrine he feels, that transforms the 
Infinite Love into Infinite Wickedness. It is with truth to 
the experiences of life, as well as with profound artistic power 
that Tennyson derives the disbelief and hopelessness of 
the poor suicide in “ Despair,” from the travesties of religion 
supplied by one who * bawled the dark side of his faith and 
a god of eternal rage.” 

In many of the brightest minds of our age, such as Huxley, 
Clifford, and Robert Ingersoll, and even in philosophic minds 
like that of Herbert Spencer, it is evident how influential the 
popular misrepresentations of Christanity have been in repell- 
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ing them from its eternal truths. Atheism often is but the 
camp-follower who skulks in the rear of ecclesiastical dogma- 
tism and superstition, stripping and giving the coup-de- 
grace to the maimed souls whom its five terrible bayonet 
points have alreedy left on the battlefield, as the helpless 
prey of the first marauder. 

But to Tennyson, the answer of the sceptics is equally as 
repugnant as that of the bigot and the dogmatist. There 
are seasons when the drifting icebergs from the north send 
their chill over all the sea and land to the south of them. 
So there are many modern poets in whom a cold wave of 
scepticism, radiating from the polar regions of science, seems 
to have filled their whole spiritual atmosphere with gloom. 

Tennyson has evidently more than once been near enough 
this wave to understand its power. But it has never frozen 
the springs of faith within his heart. The philosophy of a 
Lucretius, he sees, not unnaturally results in suicide. If the 
night of Calvinistic decrees is cheerless, the glare of that 
unbelief which fancies that it has found out that every heay- 
enly light is a lie, is far drearier. If there be 


*“ No soul in the heaven above, 
No soul on the earth below.” 


Then it is not strange that that earth seems but 


« A fiery scroll written over with lamentation and woe.” 
It is incredible to Tennyson to think that 


“ We are wholly brain, magnetic mockeries, 
Let science prove we are, and then, 
What matters science unto men? 
At least to me? I would not stay.” 


Such is the healthy reaction of Tennyson’s sturdy, moral 
nature against the fashionable scepticism of the time, to 
which, as he pithily says : 


“ Doubt is the lord of this dunghill, and crows to the sun and the 
moon, 

Till the sun and the moon of our science are both of them turned 
into blood.” 


Tennyson would steer clear alike of the Seylla of this 
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popular unbelief and the Charybdis of the gloomy theology, 
also so popular. Between these bounds, the pendulum of 
his thought swings from side to side; and it is the alternate 
expression, now of the strains of doubt, now of those of 
faith; or again their subtle intermixture, in a score of varied 
gradations, which lends such interest to his poems. His 
most characteristic productions, such as the « Two Voices,” 
and “In Memoriam,” have been written under the contending 
influences of such opposite impulses, the currents of science 
pulling them one way, while the inward whispers of heart 
and conscience draw the other. Sometimes the frail skiff of 
faith seems perilously near the cataract, and it seems as if 
there were no other issue for it than to plunge over the preci- 
pice into the engulfing vortex. But when we look again, some 
quiet, but strong, backwater of spiritual instinct has carried 
it up into a haven of peace, and as we gaze after him we 
see 


“ Distant gates of Eden gleam.” 


When the argument is finally summed up, Tennyson finds 
the balance on the side of faith. But to many his belief may 
easily seem quite too vague and wavering. He is no dog- 
matic believer, cocksure of every point, to whom there is no 
other side. His faith is rather 


« A little hint to solace woe, 
A hint, a whisper, breathing low.” 


It is not knowledge; it never claims absolute demonstra- 
tion. It is rather the magnet that bears witness to_ itself, 
not by syllogisms or historical documents, but by its own 
potent, though subtle attractions. It is “a dream of good,” 
the ery of the infant in the night; the outstretched arms of 
the suppliant who falling with his 


“Weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God ;” 


yet will grope and call 


“ To what he feels is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope.” 
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Tennyson’s religion is always therefore tolerant. He has 
great tenderness to those who walk in darkness, and pity even 
for those who stumble and rebel, recognizing that the honest 
doubt has more true God-service in it than any mechanical 
repetition of theological formulas. He believes that God and 
heavenly spirits watch 


«“ The rolling hours 
With larger, other eyes than ours 
gs ’ A ’ 
To make allowance for us all.” 


The creeds are to Tennyson but imperfect and traditional 
garments to the eternal truths. Our little systems are but 
“broken lights” of that Sun of righteousness which alone 
abideth. 

He would let Science wing her exploring way as high and 
as far as she can. But where knowledge is divorced from 
love and faith, he believes that it is in danger of becoming 


“ But some wild Pallas from the brain 
Of demons, fiery hot to burst 
All barriers in her onward race for power.” 


All that criticism, investigation and the most searching doubt 
can say ought always to be heard; but when they have done 
their worst, the spirit within demands to be heard. There is 
something further to be accounted for, and that is precisely 
that which is highest and most enduring in men. He can- 
not but ask: 


“ Who forged that other influence 
By which he doubts against the sense ?” 


And he feels that 


“ Something is or seems 
That toucheth me with mystic gleams.” 


And when the freezing reason would paralyze him with 
doubt, then 


“ Like a man in wrath, 
The heart stood up and answered, ‘I have felt.’ ” 


It is from this personal experience of the soul as from a 
living fountain, that the stream of Tennyson’s faith flows 
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forth. It is contradictory to all our instincts that God has 
created us merely to mock us and leave us in the dust. The 
human love implies a sweeter, stronger love in the divine 
source. This immortal love is the “strong Son of God,” 
who 

“ Made these orbs of light and shade,” 


and therefore 


« All is well though faith and form 
Be sundered in the night of fear.” 


One of the leading forms that his faith assumes is, there- 
fore, that of trust in a beneficent Providence. As * In 
Memoriam” opens with an invocation to immortal love, so 
it closes with an affirmation of 


«“ One far-off Divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


As steps to that goal all finite events have their use. 


“ Wildest dreams are but the needful preludes of the truth.” 


The fire of the furnace is what purifies the metal from its 
dross, and he trusts that 


“ Somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill.” 


But God is to Tennyson no less the one law, the one ele- 
ment. The world, in his view, is no mere machine or system, 
ages ago started and left to run on, with only occasional 
assistance from its Creator; but God is the continuing Power 
that lives and loves in every place. He recognizes the vital 
oneness of the whole Universe and that if he could under- 
stand fully the simplest flower which he plucks from the 
crannied rock, he would also “know what God and man is.” 

At times, indeed, the agnostic mood of our generation 
seems to take possession of him and the cloud of mystery 
hangs heavily about all. The power which he would address 
he knows not how to name. It is only “a Power in darkness 
which we guess.” 

At other times, as in the Higher Pantheism, he soars into 
the dizzy heights of a fervid mysticism, in which sun and 
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stars, seas and plains become the vision to us of the Invis- 
ible Presence, who is “closer to us than breathing and 
nearer than hands and feet.” 

Tennyson’s usual conception of the Deity, however, is 
soundly theistic. God to him is no impersonal, unconscious, 
all engulfing All, but the Infinite Mind and Heart of which 
humanity is the miniature. 


«“ Thou seemest human and divine ; 
The highest, holiest Manhood, Thou!” 


are the words in which he invokes the Divine in the poem 
of «In Memoriam.” And in “* The Human Cry,” he crystal- 
izes his thought of God in those three terse epithets that sur- 
pass all the definitions of the theologians. 


“ Infinite Ideality! 
Immeasurable Reality! 
Infinite Personality ! 
Hallowed be thy name, 

Halleluiah!” 


I believe that one may search the tomes of divinity and 
the creeds of all the churches from end to end, to find in any 
one sentence, so much philosophic insight and fit characteriza- 
tion of God, as Tennyson has put into those six words. 

Believing thus in a Providential order in the world and a 
meaning in all the experiences of life, — Tennyson naturally 
has faith in progress. The golden year is not a thing of the 
irrevocable past, but to him who works and feels that he 
works, it is ever before him, at the very door. 


“ Through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the 
suns.” 


But the world is not te be healed in a day, of all its diseases, 
by any single reform pill. This fine old world, he would 
have us remember, is 


“but a child, yet in the go-cart. 
Patience. Give it time to learn its limbs ; 
There is a hand that guides.” 


But we must not linger longer upon Tennyson’s ideas of 
the Divine. Let us pass to his view of applied religion. 
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What is the proper worship with which the soul should meet 
its maker? Tennyson’s conceptions on this point are full of 
dignity, yet eminently practical. To the poet there is a 
strong temptation in the picturesqueness of the medizval rit- 
ualism, to put these in the forefront of his senses and gild 
them with the halo that displays so well his prettiest colors. 

But this device which is found so plentifully in the 
Romantic and Pre-Raphaelite School, isone to which Tenny- 
son never descends. He has no admiration for mystic rap- 
tures nor antique ceremonials, nor for the quaintnesses and 
affectations of asceticism and he will not glorify them. 

In his Harold, e. g. it is not the saintly Confessor, the be- 
holder of visions, with whom he sympathizes, but the honest, 
sturdy soldier whose word is as good as his bond, and whose 
heart is as fearless in battle as his arm is strong; and in the 
Idyls, the mystical glories of the Holy Grail are to King 
Arthur, his ideal hero, a source of alarm, lest his knights in 
following wandering lights, leave human wrongs to right 
themselves. The * thrice-blest””’ are they 


“ Whose lives are faithful prayers, 
Whose loves in higher love endure.” 


The nobility of mortal freedom with which God has in- 
vested us, binds us in honor to devote ourselves as loyal sons 
to his service. 


“ Our wills are ours, we know not how, 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine.” 


In Tennyson’s ideal of character, as he paints it, e. g., in 
the words of Oenone, “self-reverence, self-knowledge, self- 
control,” must unite to lead men to sovereign power. 


« And because Right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence.” 


His ideal consummation of social action is that which he 
describes in his Ode for the International Exhibition, that 
namely, when 


“ Each man finds his own in others’ good, 
And all men work in noble brotherhood.” 
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« There are two thoughts,” says Principal Shairp, in his 
essay on Poetry versus Agnosticism, * which if once admitted 
into the mind, change our whole view of life; the belief 
that this world is but the vestibule of an endless state of 
being, and the thought of Him in whom man lives here or 
shall live hereafter.” 

The latter thought, the thought of God, has been, we see, 
fully recognized by Tennyson. How is it.then with the 
first? Is death the end of all? 

Among all the questionings of our age, there is none into 
which more intensity of feeling has been thrown than into 
this. We sometimes smile at the eagerness with which 
mourners rush to so-called mediums to get a word from the 
departed ; and at the easy credulity with which the marvels of 
spiritualism are accepted. It is a noticeable witness, a 
pathetic testimony to the hunger of the soul to obtain some 
assurance on this most vital point. 

As a true son of his generation, Tennyson has given to it 
more thought and attention than to any other one subject, 
I suppose. In many of his earlier poems, the problem is 
dwelt upon at more or less length, notably in the « Two 
Voices.” But when the dart of death struck down his most 
intimate companion and friend, Arthur Henry Hallam, his 
tenderest heartstrings were lacerated. The question was 
driven home to the inmost depths of his ‘nature, and some 
answer to the dark enigma was inexorably demanded. 
This is the central problem of “In Memoriam,” —the Gor- 
dian knot, which is turned over and over with such anxious 
hands in the effort to disentangle the snarl. As the reader 
passes from canto to canto of this marvellous threnody, 
richly decorated as the marble mausoleum at Delhi, yet red 
with warmest heart’s blood of stricken affection, it is as if 
one were passing through the successive crypts and chapels 
and winding galleries of some solemn cathedral, to emerge 
at length on the lofty outlook of its towers, and stand among 
its heaven-kissing pinnacles. The grace, the delicacy, the 
perfect art with which each part is finished, hides from the 
vareless eye the strength of the stone-work that has been 
thus exquisitely carved. But he who studies it, finds that 
in no other modern poem has there been such depth of feel- 
ing and such cogency of argument jointly embodied, and 
such enlightening gleams of reason and hope supplied to our 
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faith, in spite of all the mysteries, that are recognized as 
’ closely veiling us round about. 

The battle that the soul has to fight in this spiritual trial, 
is along and a hard one. Tennyson avoids no sloughs of 
despond, but patiently struggles through them all. We need 
not accompany him as he gropes through the valley of the 
shadow of death. The spectres and gorgons who haunt it 
and who would turn our hearts to stone, are all too well 
known in these days of free-inquiry. The thing of interest 
to us is to know the steps and influences by which the poet 
rises to the brighter heights. 

Is not the grave the end of all to each man? 

That is the first and most terrible gorgon that with his 
snaky face would petrify the mourner. 

Tennyson finds the answer in the nature of human life 
itself and the relations which alone it is rational to believe 
the creative life sustains to the conscious and loving children 
whom God has called into existence. If our life ends with 
the body, it is as futile, then, as frail. 


“ My own dim life should teach me this, 
That life shall live forever more. 

Else, earth is darkness at the core, 

And dust and ashes all that is.” 


Is it objected to this desire for continued existence that 
such longing is ignoble and selfish ? 

It is the product on the contrary of our noblest affections, 
our purest spiritual aspirations ; 


“ Of what we have, 
The likest God within the soul!” 


If God be the holy being whom we believe Him to be, and 
virtue be in His eyes the highest thing; He cannot be con- 
ceived as remanding it, after its long and patient evolution 
and brief manifestation in our threescore years and ten, back 
again at once to the dust. As Tennyson has put it, ina 
brief later poem, virtue ought to receive at least this much 
of wages, the privilege of “going on.” The power that 
makes for righteousness must preserve the righteous. If the 
end of God’s worshipping righteous sons be merely to 
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«“ Be blown about the desert dust, 
Or sealed within the iron hills,” 


then, indeed, ma» is 


« A discord. Dragons of the prime 
That tear each other in their slime 
Were mellow music matched with him.” 


Such a self-conflicting interpretation of man, such a dis- 
honoring view of God is one in which the poet’s mind and 
heart both refuse to rest. 

But when this spectre of the mind has been laid and the 
poet’s heart has for a brief period bounded with joy and 
hope, another ghost comes to haunt him ; 


“ The spectral doubt that makes him cold,” 


viz., that he himself may no longer be fit mate for his 
departed friend ; that he who has gone before, may forge so 
far ahead that he shall never be found again by his friend; 
and even that the soul that has been snatched from earth, 
(merging its own individuality in the universal sea of spirit) 
will lose forever all possibility of knowing again the lost 
beloved, and renewing the ties of affection with him. 

Again the clouds of doubt and despair hang blackly over- 
head, and the harp can only sigh forth melancholy, troubled 
refrains. 

But at last, like his noble friend, he beats his music out, 
and light is again with him. If the Divine love may be 
counted on to continue our existence, surely it will continue 
it, not in such a way as eternally to frustrate the cravings of 
our hearts, but for their fruition. If our beloved do not die, 
then we may be sure that they do not 


“ Lose their mortal sympathy, 
Nor change to us, although we change.” 


That impersonal immortality, which Pantheism paints in 
vague but glowing colors, is-to him a faith “as vague as 
all unsweet.”” He cherishes instead the hope that 


« Eternal form shall still divide 
The eternal soul from all beside 
And I shall know him when I meet.” 
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« And we shall sit at endless feast 
Enjoying each the other’s good.” 


This alone is the dream consonant with the mood of love 
on earth. 

Thus with alternate sinkings and soarings, our poet’s muse 
rises from stage to stage of clearer faith, till the thought of 
his friend, so “fat, yet so near, at once human, yet heavenly, 
more deeply loved, yet more dimly understood, becomes a 
dream of good with which all the world is mingled ; a diffusive 
power and presence all about him, cheering, brightening and 
sanctifying his whole life. 

Such are the fundamental views of Tennyson on the great 
questions of religious faith and life. They cannot, I fear, 
be pressed into any strict accordance with the accepted creeds 
of the church. The Scriptures whose authority weighs most 
with Tennyson are those written in the great Stone-book of 
nature and on the living tablets of the heart. His -faith seems 
often both unconventional and vague in details and lacking 
in positiveness of affirmation. It is often but a hidden hope, 
a beam in darkness, and its word to us: * Wait: Behind the 
veil, behind the veil, there alone shall we learn the whole 
truth. Meanwhile, trust only that all is well and will end 
in good.” 

But I shall not criticize Tennyson for this. His religion 
is unmistakably that qf “a true human soul,” who has 
earnestly struggled for light and strength, and who has 
worked out his own salvation, not without much fear and 
trembling. His general conclusions are those of essential 
Christianity. 

And if he does not repeat many of the shibboleths of the 
churches and is dumb efientimes before the mystery of myste- 
ries, does it, after all, become mortal man, who here can see 
but through a glass darkly, to speak too dogmatically on 
these points? Is it not presumptuous to declare so positively 
as many do, the inmost counsel of God, and the scenery and 
rules of the heave nly land? If God wished us to know all 
about them, — why has he drawn around them the veil which 
He has ? 

Enough, if we may feel a reasonable confidence in those 
great practical faiths of natural piety which have ever sus- 
tained the human heart. 


Enough, if with quick and sincere feeling we can join our 
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voices with Tennyson’s in such an aspiring prayer to the 
Living Will of God as forms the climax of “ In Memoriam,” 
and like our modern psalmist, desire above all things that the 
vitalizing stream of this Divine Power may rise in the hard 
rock of our careless hearts, “flow through our deeds and 
make them pure,” and so enable us to trust 


“ With faith that comes of self-control, 
The truths that never can be proved, 
Until we close with all we loved, 
And all we flow from, soul in soul.” 





IBSEN AS A DRAMATIST. 


BY HAMLIN GARLAND. 


THE drama of the day is in a transition stage. It is on 
the road between romanticism and the representation of life. 
The great school of genuine romantic writers has declined 
to a mass of men skilled in the mere mechanics of the stage, 
while thé realists are mainly confined to the writing of 
dramatic stories, or timidly putting forth here and there a 
genuine drama of life. 

In this transition stage the works of Henrik Ibsen are 
coming to have great significance. No doubt there is 
a good deal of manufactured admiration current, but there 
is enough of genuine enthusiasm to make his ideas and 
works an issue. His significance is very great. 

He not only represents the latest phase of dramatic writ- 
ing, but he stands (consciously) for the idea of progress in 
art. He stands for actuality. He is consistently and 
wholly progressive, and may be taken to represent the 
whole movement in art commonly called realism but which 
might be called « modernism.” 

Realism, in its true sense, in the sense in which the Spanish 
novelist Valdes uses it, and as Mr. Howells uses it, does not 
mean the reproduction in a drama of tanks and fire engines, 
or real burglars blowing open a safe. Neither does realism 
in the novel mean the study of murderers, insane or criminal 
classes. Realism in its broadest meaning is simply the idea 
of progress in art. It does not despise the past, but on the 
other hand it does not accept any man or age as model. 

Realism in this sense has no model but life, no criterion 
but actuality. It has only one law, to be true, not to the 
objective reality but to the objective reality as the author sees 
it. This idea is already entering into painting in a crude 
way in the French impressionists, and has found notable 
expression in America in the later works of our landscapists, 
Enneking for convenient example, and consists in accepting 
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nature as she is, rather than building landscapes. Still it 
remains to say that the number of painters who have risen to 
the point of seeing Nature’s naked beauty are few. 

In the drama less has been done, but Ibsen, the great Nor- 
wegian poet and dramatist, approaches the realistic idea more 
nearly than almost any other playwright now before the 
public, and for that reason study of his methods is likely to 
yield good results. 

He is a realist first, in his choice of theme. He is not 
content with the themes common to dramas. He deals with 
life and modern life. Primarily with Norwegian life, but 
with the life of other lands secondarily, for the reason that 
his theme is common and modern, and his aim truth. The 
passions, situations of his drama appeal to us as real, because 
they are actualities of his land and time. 

He is modern, in that his domain is one upon which 
Shakespeare, Moliére, Schiller have not trenched. Values in 
his plays are readjusted to suit modern life. He not only 
treats of modern themes but gives the modern man’s com- 
ment upon them. 

Thus his choice of theme in itself announces a widening 
of the domain of the drama. No longer restricted to the 
cardinal passions, love, fear, hate, jealousy, revenge, all emo- 
tions and especially new, distinctively modern and intellect- 
ual emotions are to be used as basis for the coming drama. 

Life is to be depicted, not love-life. Sexual attractions, 
perplexities, intrigues, do not form life but only part of life. 
Even the old passions are taking new forms. Ambition 
concerns itself with new objects and hate has new expressions. 
Life is in continual process of change and in conformity to 
these social and individual changes the drama always has 
changed and must ever change. 

Ibsen’s work not only predicts the impending change ; it 
heralds it. His themes could not have been used by any 
other age, in no past age would they have been understood. 
Nor are they now, for a vast and electric prophecy runs 
through them all. 

It is an advanced condition of mind, an exceptional men- 
tal development that enables Ibsen to find poetry and signifi- 
cance in the realities of modern life. He was born a 
reformer. His plays are not merely radical in theory, they 
are sections of life — segments not circles, for nothing begins 
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or ends in this world. All is ebb and flow. It is only in 
the romance that things are finished, rounded out and 
smoothed down. 

His realities are, moreover, common realities. Take 
“The Enemy of Society” for example, perhaps the most 
radical in form and subject (dramatically) of all his plays. 
See how little the passion of love or jealousy plays in it! 
See how great a part pure intellect plays! 

The theme is sociological. The. treatment so magnificently 
direct and masterly, the characterization so honest that we 
feel these are our townsmen whose secret feelings and 
thoughts are being laid bare to us. Note what wide repre- 
sentative reach has been attained by being faithful to actual 
conditions. It might all have happened at Bar Haven or at 
Boomtown, Nebraska. The same lying, booming, robbing 
goes on where the social conditions are similar, the same 
deceits and corruptions; being true to the Norwegian village 
he attains the widest interest. 

I repeat he is a realist in his choice of subject, because he 
treats of ideas, emotion, situations new to the drama but 
common to life, and deals with them all in a new way. We 
are done with machinery, fustian, and clap-trap as we enter 
his dramatic world. Worn-out themes have no place in the 
six or seven social dramas he has given us. 

How true and unconventional his style. We hardly 
realize how false and stilted current stage-conversation is, 
till we hear the real word spoken there. His words come to 
us at times like thrusts of the naked fist. They shake the 
hearer with their weight of real passion. In one sense it is 
astoundingly direct, and then again it is subtly indirect — as 
in life. Observe how his love-making proceeds. How chary 
of words. Only a hint here and there. Expression is left 
mainly to the tone of the voice or put into the vibrant under- 
tone when talking of the weather, or is read in the face. 

For example see Hovystadt with Petra in * The Enemy of 
Society.” As in life where the word love means most it is 
used charily, especially is this true among the middle classes. 
On the stage, however, it is so common as to lose all sig- 
nificance and sacredness. 

Observe also that in the superb reality of his plays, the 
soliloquy is lost, that hoary monstrosity! That cheap way of 
explaining to the audience what the dramatist had not the 
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skill to suggest. That ancient device, by which the hero 
tells the gallery that his heart is breaking, while the villain 
explains the plot and unfolds his wickedness. The soliloquy, 
the strong-hold of the conventional drama, is gone when we 
enter the theatre where Ibsen’s later plays are being per- 
formed. 

Verity demands also simplicity of plan. Observe this in 
“The Doll-Home,” in “ Ghosts,” in “Rosmersholm.” No 
complications, no external intricacies, hardly anything 
approaching a plot; the interest depending entirely upon 
the characterization and the thought. The pursuit and not 
the end, has become, as in the novel, the leading motive. 

The plan springs from the characters, and unrolls mysteri- 
ously, with all the unforeseen changes of life itself. Noth- 
ing can be foretold any more than in a novel of life. At his 
best he takes a common man or a representative man and 
follows him through a moral or mental change, with all his 
logical connections, and leaves him as abruptly as he began. 

There are no heroines, villains, and heroes in these incom- 
parable dramas. Their race is run. The accommodating 
gentleman who keeps things stirred up through four acts in 
order that the hero may display himself, is out of business in 
this modern drama. Krogstadt is the nearest approach to 
this factotum, the villain, and he is only a man gone wrong 
and persecuting not for love of it but for love of his chil- 
dren, persecution based on the affection of a father and not 
on lust and greed. 

This brings me to one of the greatest distinctions of all 
and that is the dramatist’s treatment of motives. One 
hardly dares say how much this may come to mean to the 
realist. Nothing shows the great Norwegian’s power of 
delineation, and his love for verity and for justice’ more 
clearly than his treatment of the moving forces of his char- 
acters. He sees them completely in form and dress, speech 
and motive. ‘They are men and women. 

As one reads “ Pillars of Society” for example, following 
the study of Bernick, it seems at first like a merciless satire, 
—but wait and see! The drama mounts at length into the 
region of motives. It tells that the hypocrite Bernick is 
himself a product of conditions. He has his side of the 
story and the power to state it well-nigh irresistibly. “ Per- 
haps you think I acted from selfish motives,” Bernick 
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pleads. “If I had stood alone then I would have begun the 
world again cheerfully and bravely. But you don’t under- 
stand how the head of a great house becomes a living part 
of the business he inherits, with its enormous responsibility. 
Do you know that the weal or woe of thousands depends 
upon him? ” 

Lona.— “It is for the sake of the community then, that 
for these fifteen years you have stood upon a lie?” 

Bernick.— * A lie?” 

Lona.— “I call it the lie — the threefold lie.” 

Bernick.— “ Would you have me sacrifice my domestic 
happiness and my position in society ? ” 

Lona.— “What right have you to stand where you are 
standing ?” 

Bernick.— “V've gained more and more right every day 
for fifteen years — by all I’ve labored for, by my whole life, 
by all I’ve won.” 

We begin to ponder, we ask ourselves whether we would 
have done better had we been in his place. 

Thus each character has, in a sense, his justification. We 
see things from their standpoint. The fluent and all-embra- 
cing sympathy of the dramatist has gone around these men 
and women. Malformed and twisted as they are, they have 
always a dramatic justification for their action. 

We come now to his dramatic situations where again his 
faithfulness to fact is shown. In life how slight a thing 
leads to a tragedy! A misapprehension, a feeling of foolish 
pride, a jest, a word or two spoken hastily,— these are the 
causes of many a life-long separation, many a tragic sorrow. 
Considered from the stage how slight is the barrier between 
Nora and Thorvald in «The Doll-Home,” but how insuper- 
able considered from the standpoint of life. 

One of the most remarkable of studies of this rising of 
an invisible and infrangible wall between man and wife, I 
think of at the moment, was made by E. W. Howe in « The 
Story of a Country Town.” Nothing prevented either wife 
or husband from going a mile or two and expen all — 
nothing save the very life and soul of each! So the barrier 
between Nora and her husband is not a stage tradition, it is 
an insuperable psychologic wall. 

We have a difference arising between the brothers Stock- 
man in “ The Enemy of Society,” a difference based upon 
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deep mental disagreements, upon fundamental facts, and 
which will separate them forever. There is something 
recognizably immitigable in these terrible moods. They 
shake us, for we recognize our own liability to such disasters. 
But in the melodrama and the romantic play no matter what 
happens we remain tranquil. Though the heroine be burned 
at the stake, and the hero thrice set upon, we know that 
through flame and fleer, through bolt and bar, in spite of 
leagues of land and wastes of sea, in spite of villainous 
hate and justice bought, they will come forth vindicated and 
unharmed in the joyous fifth act. We know this, and yawn. 

But in the plays of Ibsen we do not find ourselves able to 
predict what changes may come, for the reason that the 
action springs from and depends upon the characters. The 
full meaning of this may not appear at first sight. To 
have the action spring from the characters is to destroy the 
traditional plot. It means to have individuals, not situations. 
It means that this is the farthest present remove from 
the immitigable doom in A®schylus, and the fixed complica- 
tions of Shakespearian comedy. It destroys romantic plots 
and under-plots. 

These dramas are not written for stock companies, with 
an eye to the “leading lady,” the “soubrette,” the « walking 
gent,” and “first old man.” The point of view is absolutely 
changed. The writing of the play demanded something new 
and daring in the author, the proper playing of these dramas 
demands and will get a new school of actors. 

On the same general principle of verity first and effect 
afterwards, is Ibsen’s superb treatment of what are called 
irrelevant characters, irrelevant incident. He selects certain 
characters for delineation and then uses such others as nat- 
urally come into the range of his drama, and as the action 
passes on and leaves them behind, they do not reappear. 
They served their purpose and are lost to view. 

The dramatist takes two or three life-lines which he holds 
in his hands, and like the novelist traces them through the maze 
of incident. For examples in “The Doll-Home” there are 
two central figures. Around them are changing groups of 
men and women. The hearer or reader feels that these 

‘people are a part of life, that other men and women meet 
and influence them for a time and pass out of their lives. 
Only the few are in any way accounted for at the end. 
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This is in accordance with the ideas put by Olive Schreiner 
into that strange and powerful preface to “The African 
Farm” : — 

“Human life may be painted according to two methods. 
There is the stage method. According to that, each charac- 
‘ter is duly marshalled at first and ticketed. We know with 
an immutable certainty that at the right crises each will reap- 
pear, act his part, and when the curtain falls all will stand 
before it bowing. ‘There is a sense of satisfaction in this and 
completeness. But there is another method, the method of 
the life we lead. Here nothing can be prophesied. There 
is a Strange coming and going of feet. Men appear, act, and 
react upon each other and pass away. When the crisis 
comes, the man who would fit it does not appear. When 
the curtain falls no one is ready. . . . Life may be painted 
according to either method, but the methods are different. 
The canons of criticism that bear upon the one, cut cruelly 
across the other.” 

Here is the creed, if creed it may be called, of the absolute 
veritist or realist. Ibsen may be criticised but only with 
reference to this principle of verity. If there is irrelevant 
incident in life, then it does not belong tothe drama. There 
are no traditional criterions by which to judge a man whose 
aim is, not to conform to tradition but to ignore it. 

See the power of an ‘irrelevant character” in Dr. Rank! 
Apparently unrelated, yet what power lies in his coming and 
going. Nothing in the play seemed to me more irresistibly 
courageous and true than the handling of that modern man. 
His resignation, his hopelessness, his terrible resolution, and 
his tender regard for his friend, shake me with emotion, if I 
but think of it. 

But was he irrelevant? Is he not subtly related? Does 
he not throw into relief the life, the abounding animality of 
Thorvald and the unthinking happiness of Nora? Yes, he is 
deeply significant as a foil such as we see ever in life, when 
the dead lie silently in the dim room,— 

“And the summer morning is cocl and sweet, 
And we hear the live folk laugh in the street.” 

Every character we note closely, stands in a subtle relation 
to us in real life, and every character which comes naturally 
into the drama of verities, has significance. The traditional 
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law that it must “help the story on” has no significance 
where the story is lost sight of in the development of charac- 
ter, where the pursuit and not the end is the first considera- 
tion, as with the realist. 

On the score of pure modernness, originality, and truth, 
both in subject and method, Iam inclined to put « The Enemy 
of Society” at the head of the six dramas I have read of the 
great Norwegian. It is the most modern, the most uncon- 
ventional, the most radical, and, to me, one of the most 
enthralling dramas ever written. It is not a play, it is life 
itself. Love plays in it but the small part it should; other 
ideas and emotions absorb us. Like a section of life it has 
no beginning and no end. It has no machinery and nothing 
is forced. It is as modern as the telephone. Yes, and as 
lacking of beauty, says someone. To you, I reply; to me it 
has something that is better than prettiness, it has truth. 

Using the same criterion, life, we see that “ The Pillars of 
Society” is not quite so modern. It has a little of the 
machinery of the stage left. Things happen here and there, 
but it is powerfully unconventional for all that. It is filled 
with superb living figures and the treatment of Bernick is 
beyond praise. A powerful satire, it does not fail of doing 
justice to each figure. 

Finally Ibsen’s treatment of woman stamps his radical 
departure from old standards more clearly, perhaps, than any 
other point. The feudalistic woman has been for centuries 
either a sovereign or a servant, a heroine or a buffoon. In 
the ordinary drama she is long-suffering, patient, and beauti- 
ful, or is pretty and provokes laughter. 

Predominately from the days of Edmund Spenser to the 
last issue of the dime novel, the heroine has been character- 
less, colorless, and passive. In the romantic drama, she has 
languished in dungeons, been the passive subject of duels 
and abductions, calumny and reproach. She has been deceived, 
driven from home, cheated of her inheritance, schemed for by 
villains and rescued by heroes, while gazing with big round 
eyes out at the world which was a chaos of crime and wick- 
edness. Her bodily allurements have been harped upon and 
exaggerated till the poor creature imagined the whole world 
eager to possess her, warring only for her. It is impossible 
to estimate the harm this sort of lying has produced. 

To pass from such an atmosphere to that of Ibsen’s plays 
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is like going from a questionable ballroom, filled with 
painted and simpering faces, out into the crisp bracing air of 
the street filled with healthy and vigorous men and women ; 
like going into a home where man and wife, equal in fact 
as in law, are discussing the questions of the day witha 
party of valued friends. And yet in the feudalistic picture 
there was once large element of truth. It is no longer true, 
it should be discarded. A new woman has appeared in 
life. 

Dramatically Ibsen’s women are centres of action. Not pas- 
sive dramatic “ bones of contention” but active agents in their 
turn. Indeed they take the play in their own hands at times. 
Witness Lona in * Pillars,” Nora in * The Doll-Home,” and 
Mrs. Alving in *“ Ghosts.” ‘They re-act upon men, they rise 
above men at times in the perception of justice, of absolute 
ethics, as Lona above Bernick, Mrs. Alving over Manders. 

These women are out in the world, the men’s world. 
They may not understand it very well, but they are at least 
in it and having their opinion upon things, and voicing their 
emotions. They are out of the unhealthy air of the feudatis- 
tic romance, so much is certain, so much is gain. They are 
grappling not merely with affairs but social problems. 

My criticism of Ibsen in this particular is again on the 
score of reality. In his rebound from the false and degrad- 
ing pictures of women as having but one life, love-life, he 
has, in my estimation, used too large a proportion of remark- 
able women, to be perfectly true to his time and country. 
And in order to emphasize the growing power and expanding 
individuality of the modern woman, he has once or twice 
included the improbable if not the impossible in the action of 
his women. 

This does not refer to Nora; her action seems to me con- 
sistent with her character, and to arise out of her own con- 
victions and the pressure Helmer lays upon her. I refer for 
example to the point in “ The Lady from the Sea,” where 
Ellida the wife, upon receiving her enfranchisement, her 
absolute freedom from her husband, finds herself free from 
fatal power of the stranger. 

Such a point may be called allegorical; but after ail, the 
rest of the drama is so true and strong one does not feel that 
it was necessary to a dramatist of Jbsen’s power. There is 
a strain of morbid psychology here and there in one or two 
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of these dramas which I do not care for. I prefer his studies 
of more common phases of modern intellectual life. Yet the 
whole outcome of even these studies of morbid conditions is 
helpful, fine, and strong, and he does not lose his grasp on 
surrounding facts, when studying these special cases. 

It will be observed that I have kept to my text and 
avoided all analysis of his social theories except as subjects 
for dramatic treatment; but his radicalism as a teacher would 
be shown by the mere enumeration of the titles of his plays. 
The theme of “The Doll-Home” is higher consideration of 
woman,— that a true marriage should bring mutual contfi- 
dence and respect. “ Rosmersholm” tells of the storm and 
stress a man must face who passes from conservatism to 
radicalism. It has in it the statement of the influence of a 
powerful feminine intellect, that of Rebecca West, upon a 
born conservative. In this drama with only six characters 
some of the deepest problems of the day are fought out. 
And so each drama has a theme as modern as its treatment is 
frank and true. 

It is a trite saying that the sense of humor is a “ saving 
grace.” This element is not lacking in Ibsen, but it is not 
so well developed as to give that peculiar touch of saving 
grace. There is a plenty of grim humor, but there is little 
of kindly humor in his plays. He is kept from being 
extravagant not by the sense of the ridiculous, so much as by 
sheer intellect and deep vibrant sympathy. The humor that 
is everywhere a corrective in the fervid sympathy and burn- 
ing social discontent of Mr. Howell’s latest novel, “A 
Hazard of New Fortunes,” is not found in Ibsen, and lacking 
it * The Doll-Home” lacks the fine poise a humorous sense 
of human frailties gives to a serious work of fiction. 

One closes a reading of these astounding dramas, with the 
consciousness that something electric has passed by. They 
stand so sheer above any dramas of the age that it is no 
wonder the critics are amazed and enraged. The person who 
comes to like these dramas and their methods is likely to 
find his taste for conventional heroics disturbed if not: de- 
stroyed. The romantic absurdities of the day cannot flour- 
ish long in the same atmosphere. Ibsen is a great herald, 
his dramas lead to the future. 

Observe I do not clainr for him superhuman merit. These 
plays are not the farther wall. They are not yet on a plane 
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with the great novels of the day. Their purpose is too 
obvious, but they are a superb advance. Ibsen already sees 
the beauty and significance of the common life of the day. 
He begins to recognize no such thing as ‘“ commonplace.” 
He exemplifies the magnificent sayings of Tolstoi, Valdes, 
and Whitman, all using almost the same words. 

“In nature there is nothing either great or small, all is 
equal. All is equally great, equally just, equally beautiful. 
To talk of the trifles of life is not possible to him who has 
meditated on the great problem of existence. The trifle 
does not exist absolutely, only as a relative term. That 
which is a trifle to some is a great fact to others. In all that 
is particular we may be shown the general, in all that is 
finite the infinite. Art is charged with its revelation.” 

Realism is not a theory, it is a condition of mind, of sensi- 
bility. The realist has only one law, to be true to himself, 
only one criterion, life. He must love genuinely what he 
depicts and be true. Anything that he loves the artist will 
make important to others as to himself. He must not be 
discouraged if the general public does not love the same fact 
as himself. He will find sympathizers at last. 

If there is one great idea dominant in the present age, it 
is this: “ Art is not the reproduction of art, each epoch must 
have its own art.” Each age writes, paints, sings of its own 
time and for its time. All genuine modern art must conform 
to this general and inexorable law. 

Looking to Turgéneff and Tolstoi in Russia, Ibsen and 
Bjérnson in Norway, Valdes in Spain, to Thomas Hardy 
following George Eliot in England, to William D. Howells 
in America, the realist announces his belief that if America 
ever produces an indigenous and therefore enduring drama, it 
will be by delineating the common life of our day, being 
sympathetic, and above all, true. It must be done not as 
Tolstoi or Ibsen would do it, it must be done as characteristi- 
cally as our novel is being written. It must arise from the 
free play of our distinctive genius. Without model save 
life, without master save truth, with only one condition 
imposed upon the artist, to be true to his own soul. 

The study of Ibsen must not be an exchange of masters. 
He aims to set men free. He does not desire discipleship. 

e 





WANDERING IN THE DARK. 


NO-NAME SERIES. NUMBER FOUR. 


Go forth, my son, (said the Chancellor Oxenstiern) and see 
with how little wisdom the world is governed. 

Let us go forth, then, expecting little, and we shall not be 
disappointed; but let us sing Jo triumphe, when we find one 
nation that has had a fair share of common sense in its gov- 
ernment, one nation in which the robbers and the robbed 
have not made the all-engrossing spectacle, while the ship of 
state was drifting among the breakers, whirlpools and cata- 
racts in the midst of which so many empires have been 
wrecked. What is history but a record of wrecks, some- 
times swift, sometimes slow, and of drifting, water-logged 
empires, which survive because the storms have not yet been 
fierce enough to sink them. When will Russia sink into 
chaos as France did a hundred years ago? 

And shall. we not rejoice still more if we find one church, 
however small, of which its founder would not be ashamed 
—one republic free from demagogues, in which the rights of 
small minorities are respected — one college which has not 
shown more zeal in the defence of its large inheritance of 
ancient primeval ignorance, than in the acquisition of new 
knowledge,—one learned profession which has not resented 
with fierce indignation the audacity of inventive and creative 
genius in showing that it was not infallible, and that it had 
much to learn—one community, however small, in which 
original, creative, era-making genius was not regarded as 
a most unwelcome intruder, fit only to be cold-shouldered, 
vetoed, expelled, ostracised, imprisoned, hanged or burned 
in accordance with the stage of civilization attained by 
society. It is commonly supposed that we are now so far 
advanced in civilization that we have reached the cold- 
shoulder stage, and that the epoch-maker has nothing 
more than this to dread; from which opinion the writer very 
respectfully dissents, for most satisfactory and decisive 
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reasons, which he prefers not to mention at present — not 
that he has any personal experience or any ambition to be 
an epoch-maker — but that he claims to speak as Emped- 
ocles, the grand philosopher of antiquity, claimed to speak 
for himself as a calm spectator of games in which he did 
not engage. 

Gentle reader! You may be in sympathy with such 
expressions, for you may have seen what the writer has seen 
(and there are hundreds with whom the writer wishes to 
shake hands), but if not, he would say with Themistocles 
“Strike but hear me.” Sweeping assertions that embrace 
the scope of Universal History may not be demonstrable in 
the few pages which it is thought proper to offer the hasty 
American reader. The busy men who wield the power of 
society expect us when we.approach them in grave earnest- 
ness to talk briefly to the point, and in doing so the writer 
hopes to satisfy them that he is no pessimistic dreamer or 
rhetorical and sensational declaimer, but that he deals in con- 
clusions which inevitably result from the facts within our 
reach. 

As to churches, whether Buddhist, Confucian or Christian, 
“it goes without saying” that they are all thoroughly degen- 
erate. I doubt if even the best friend and haughtiest eccle- 
siastic of any church would attempt to defend them from the 
‘charge of woful degeneracy. Nor can any sane ethical 
thinker who. sympathizes with the Sermon on the Mount, 
imagine Jesus, Buddha, Krishna, and Confucius, in the 
realms of eternal light and love, conferring together upon the 
condition of mankind, without that profound sense of sorrow 
over human inferiority, wretchedness, and suffering, with 
which we watch at the bedside of a friend passing through 
the agonies of fever, and near the gate of death, with no 
other consolation than the conviction of his ultimate recovery. 
They foresee an ultimate redemption for humanity, and if 
they did not, Heaven would be no heaven for them. And 
Mahomet, (I beg pardon for omitting his name)—how would 
he look down upon his followers carrying fire and sword in 
Africa—slaughtering, kidnapping, and enslaving the survi- 
vors of massacre. He would regard them perhaps as Jesus 
regarded those who invoke his name for the horrors of the 
Inquisition, the burning of Bruno, the terrors of Siberia, and 
the perennial slaughter of war, between so-called Christian 
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nations, or their puny attempts to spread the gospel in Africa 
and Asia while sending a much larger amount of the hell- 
fire of alcohol, to ruin body and soul together. 

Is it because the great teachers have not been understood ? 
Their language was plain and forcible, adapted to all capaci- 
ties. Is it because human nature is feeble in striving for 
its ideal, or is it that the ideal itself is low, and that con- 
formity to custom, varnished over with pharisaical language 
and ceremonial forms, is the ideal which has been substituted 
for that of the New Testament —the ideal that identifies the 
church and the worldly mind as one, and that one the worldly 
mind. But criticism like this is familiar to weariness with 
every good thinker, and it is far more agreeable to seek the 
few bright examples of earnest and heroic life in the per- 
formance of the highest duty, if we had time to look at the 
holy and beautiful side of human life, which may be seen 
everywhere, as every wilderness has its flowers — but we are 
not gathering nosegays just now. 

If mankind are not to be redeemed by churches, because 
they lose the spirit of the master and gravitate back to the 
dull selfishness of common life — all inspiration gone — may 
we not hope something better, some redeeming power from 
human intellect, gathered in Universities and learned socie- 
ties, living in salaried ease for the pursuit of wisdom? Is 
it not true that vigorous intellect must in ‘time master the 
mysteries of physical science and rise from thence to the 
understanding of immortality, and the relation of the two 
worlds, from which may be learned the eternal wisdom of 
duty — the wisdom of a life planned for the immeasurable 
reality — the life that countless millions are now enjoying ? 

Fallacious hope! Universities have had some noble souls, 
but in the main, only a crowd of intellectual paupers — 
beings who feed and feed, but produce not — who live upon 
the mouldy product of the intellect of the past, and being 
fed to dyspeptic repletion, are seldom impelled to produce 
their own food. A farmer’s boy, who has never been thus 
fed, may find his own intellectual food, and originate science 
or invention to astonish the professors. Inventions and 
discoveries as a rule are not the product of universities. 
The intellect devoted to repeating the lessons of text-books 
changes into the likeness of a parrot, and parrot professors 
appreciate only a greater parrot than themselves —a man of 
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massive learning, even though his reasoning capacities are 
semi-idiotic. For sturdy resistance to advanced thought and 
hostility to advanced thinkers, we can always count upon the 
universities, and the men whose minds they have formed. 
Macaulay in speaking of Oxford and Cambridge used even 
stronger language than this, and the indignant scorn with 
which Bruno spoke of the stupid pedants of English universi- 
ties, shows that they were from the first too firmly organized 
in stolid bigotry and pedantic ignorance, to permit much 
hope of their lineal successors of to-day. Pessimism and 
narrowness are their natural outcome. Their most learned 
champion Dr. Dionysius Lardner, triumphantly proved the 
impossibility of steam navigation across the Atlantic, and 
discouraged all attempts, until the ship captains of Savannah, 
in defiance of college authority, sent their steamship to 
England. Never did a university enlighten the people as to 
the atrocity of witch-burning, or the folly of any superstition, 
or the wickedness of any form of government, or any practi- 
cable method of ameliorating the misfortunes and evils of 
human life, unless within a few years. Never did they 
extend the hand of patronage to struggling genius, or strug- 
gling philanthropy, or true statesmanship. 

Their medical departments especially have been signalized 
by hostility to progress. The medical profession has always 
been a field of irrepressible contention between two classes — 
on the one hand the text-book parrots and the authoritarians, 
who enforce with harsh dogmatism the doctrines of the 
leaders ; and on the other, a very small and often proscribed 
class, who fearlessly study nature, of whom Harvey was a 
notable example, saying as he did, “1 profess both to learn 
and to teach anatomy, not from books, but from dissections ; 
not from the positions of philosophers, but from the fabric of 
nature,” and for this he was reviled until he almost regretted 
that he had endeavored to teach mankind. 

Standing on as high a platform now as Harvey, JoHN 
HUNTER was regarded by “most of his contemporaries as 
little better than an enthusiast and an innovator.” He was 
buried in such obscurity that when, after sixty-six years, it 
was thought proper to put his remains in Westminster Abbey, 
it was difficult to find them, and they were at last discovered 
in a vault along with two thousand other human bodies 
which concealed his. 
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Dr. Elliotson stood about the head of the medical pro- 
fession in London, when he dared to examine and introduce the 
facts of mesmeric somnambulism, for which he was dethroned 
and dishonored. A half century passes and the French 
faculty are crawling along with timid steps toward the 
goal which he had attained, and presenting the phenomena 
of hypnotism fifty years after they had been widely displayed 
before American popular audiences while the doctors scowled 
at such quackery and delusion. 

The list of medical follies arising from stolid narrowness 
of mind is very extensive and might well be displayed in a med- 
ical journal; but we may refer only to some amusing absurd- 
ities, such as the energy with which they protested at Paris 
against the use of leavened bread, and in Bavaria against 
the introduction of railroads. The Royal College of Bava- 
rian doctors declared that «Travel in carriages drawn by a 
locomotive ought to be forbidden, in the interest of public 
health. The rapid movement cannot fail to produce among 
the passengers the mental affection known as _ delirium 
furiosum. Even if travellers are willing to incur the risk, 
the government should at least protect the public.” 

This, however, was but the average stupidity of the time; 
for in England the introduction of the railroad by Stephenson 
was opposed in Parliament by Lords and Commons; his 
bill was rejected ; his engineers and surveyors were mobbed, 
the great lawyers and scientists scoffed at his scheme, and the 
people thought the smoke from his engines would kill the 
birds, and destroy the cattle, and perhaps ruin the fields, 
and drive people crazy. The universities were no more 
enlightened than the mob. 

To-day, all this sounds strangely —like a dream or a 
nightmare ; we feel very much enlightened. Of course we 
are not capable of any such follies. Oh, no! Wait till the 
year 2050, and see how our record reads to those who are 
‘‘looking backward” then. If the writer should point to 
some things at which the third generation frown to-day, 
“looking backward” might smile in pity of our stolid 
follies; he would do no good, for he would be in a fearfully 
small minority, and “ minorities have no rights,” not even 
the right to laugh. But being an anonymous nonentity, he 
ventures to say that the list of moral, intellectual, social, 
and political monstrosities of this end of the nineteenth 
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century would require a very respectable volume to record 
them historically after mankind shall have outgrown them. 

The world has always been ruled by a limited intelligence, 
because men of limited knowledge and feeble reasoning 
capacity — creatures of habit— have always been an over- 
whelming majority, many of whom have had sufficient force 
and courage to win leading positions, and it has never been 
safe for a bold and profound thinker to proclaim his best 
thoughts, and defy the multitude. Bruno tried it and was 
burnt. And if another greater than Bruno should come, 
leading onward and standing firm against what falsehoods he 
detected, even many of those who honor Bruno would be 
ready to ostracize him for differing from them. 

The people of any age have no suspicion whatever of the 
way in which they will be regarded by posterity, and it is 
very common to hear criticisms upon ancient bigotry by men 
who consider themselves liberal, but whose mental constitu- 
tion is substantially the same as that of the bigots whom 
they condemn. 

In the great kaleidoscope of destiny all things turn 
round, changing apparent position and color. In 1692, 
Rebecca Nourse, of Salem, was considered infamous, and 
hung for the terrible crime of witchcraft.. In 1889, her 
descendants assembled to honor her memory and give her 
the monument that she deserved: The next two hundred 
years will show a far greater progress, for twenty years now 
show a greater progress than any century before the settle- 
ment of America. Must there not, then, be a still greater 
overturning of all things and reversal of judgments, and 
may not that which we despise now be held in high honor 
then? Therefore, O Pharisees and conservatives, be care- 
ful where ye shower your scorn; and ye self-satisfied men 
of science, be careful how you illustrate your infallibility 
to-day, lest you place yourselves in the pillory at which the 
finger of scorn shall forever point. Trample not on any 
germinating truth which is barely visible above the moist 
earth. 

But the world must go on just thus through darkness, and 
struggle in its immaturity as the spring vegetation must battle 
with the uncertain frosts ; for when the bold innovator comes, 
who is there to determine whether he is a profound thinker 
and true prophet, or a half-crazed enthusiast? His zeal and 
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sincerity are no evidence, for the deluded are zealous and 
sincere. Society is incompetent to determine. Only men of 
the same capacity for profound thought can appreciate the 
original philosopher, - as Liszt appreciated and sustained the 
despairing Wagner; as Hunt appreciated the gifted but 
obscure Millet, whose smallest picture now commands more 
than a hundred thousand dollars, though he worked once, 
with all his genius, 0n the borders of starvation. And as the 
original philosopher seldom meets his peer, as Wagner and 
Millet did, he must be content to struggle and to wait the 
slow progress of the race—wait for the applauding voice of 
profound thought and generous sympathy, or the slow pro- 
cess of scientific experiments that one by one verify his con- 
clusions as they did for Dr. Thomas Young. 

The German scientist MARGRAAF, made the discoveries 
which became the foundation of the beet sugar industry, 
worth a hundred millions a year to Europe ; but, alas, he met 
with the usual blindness and stupidity (as did John Fitch in 
endeavoring to introduce steam navigation) and the coffin 
had long closed upon his remains, when another chemist 
Archard, by the order of Napoleon, took up the subject and 
introduced the process which now employs seven millions. 
Even then the truth might have been crushed again, if 
Archard had yielded to the large bribe offered him in behalf 
of the cane-sugar interests, to report against Margraaf’s dis- 
CoV ery. / 

Transcendent genius always fails of popular recognition. 
The distance is too vast between it and what Douglas Jerrold 
calls * the average stupidity of mankind.” Wagner, in 1849, 
said at Paris, «To sell my wares in this market is impossible 
to me.” He would have been glad to sell his services for $225 
a year, and might have ended his life in despair had not Liszt 
lifted him out of obscurity and penniless poverty. Washing- 
ton Irving after he had given the public some of his best 
writings, could only hope that in the future he might, as he 
expressed it, “get this great stupid public by the ears.” 
Carlyle and Hugo could find no booksellers to publish their 
first works. Milton, Brougham, Macaulay, Jeffrey, and many 
others, could testify as to the difficulty of procuring any 
recognition of a great author’s first works, a difficulty still 
greater among great scientists. Galileo, Kepler, Harvey, 
Galvani, Columbus, Swedenborg, Gall, Fourier, Priestley, and 
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Fulton could give some strong testimony as to the stupidity 
of the educated classes, to whom they appealed, and Haw- 
thorne once said that he had enjoyed for twenty years the 
distinction of being the most obscure literary man in 
America ! 

The profounder and more original the thinker, the greater 
is the barrier between himself and the learned and unlearned 
multitude, whom he would approach. The able historian, 
Froude, in his inaugural address at the University of St. 
Andrews said, Great poetry, great philosophy, great scien- 
tific discovery, every intellectual production which has 
genius, work, and permanence in it, is the fruit of long thought 
and patient and painful elaboration. When completed it will 
be small in bulk. It will address itself for a long time to 
the few and not tothe many. The reward of it will not be 
measurable and not obtainable in money, except after many 
generations, when the brain, out of which it was spun, has 
long returned to its dust. Only by accident is a work of 
genius immediately popular in the sense of being widely 
bought. If any of you choose this method of spending your 
existence, choose it deliberately, with a full knowledge of 
what you are doing. Reconcile yourselves to the condition 
of the old scholars. Make up your minds to be poor. Care 
only for what is true, and right, and good. On those condi- 
tions you may add something to the intellectual stock of 
mankind, and mankind in return may, perhaps, give you bread 
enough to live upon, though bread extremely thinly spread 
with butter.” And there is a very small class beyond those 
of whom Froude spoke, who get stones instead of bread. 
Every advanced thinker must meet his obstacles. 

Boston is commonly considered an enlightened city; but 
it is not the province of enlightened cities to know anything 
about genius or invention before they are well endorsed ; 
and when the great inventor Morse appeared here, poor and 
seedy-looking, he met small hospitality. It seems amusing 
to-day, but when he succeeded in arranging his wires, and 
sent a message in the presence of suspicious spectators from 
Faneuil Hall to the lower end of Quincy Market, the Boston 
Atlas readily saw through the trick, and pronounced the 
whole performance a juggle between the telegraph operators. 
Wiseacres of this class are certainly not extinct. An experi- 
menter in electricity recently sent the patent office an appli- 
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cation in behalf of some apparatus which had for a long 
time been working successfully, and the pragmatic examiner 
refused to consider it because to him it was so obviously 
impossible ! 

One might suppose that simple mechanical inventions 
would escape the hostility of fools; but they don’t. So 
simple an invention as the percussion lock, which has super- 
seded the old flint lock, was invented in 1807, but it was 
thirty years before it could be introduced into the English 
army. 

We don’t find any greater amount of sagacity among busi- 
ness men (if we leave out the present generation) than 
among the professional class ; in fact, rather less. The learned 
and the unlearned mob stand on the same plane. When 
the noble Robert Livingston, to whom we were indebted 
for the introduction of steam navigation in the United States, 
had arranged with Napoleon for the purchase of Louisiana 
in the time of Jefferson, there was a furious partisan opposi- 
tion throughout the country. Leading (so-called) states- 
men of that time saw so little value in that grand acquisition 
that they thought only to reserve the east of the Mississippi 
for the whites, and push the Indians into the territory west 
of it. Even Napoleon made nearly as great a blunder when 
he dismissed Fulton and refused to introduce steam naviga- 
tion. 

How difficult was it to introduce coal or even to intro- 
duce gas; the candle still survives in England. When the 
first oil-well was sunk in Pennsylvania by Col. Drake, it was 
considered so crazy an affair that he had great difficulty in 
getting men to do the work. When anthracite was discov- 
ered in Pennsylvania, by Nicholas Allen, near Pottstown, 
he tried to sell a load but got discouraged, dumped it in the 
river, and emigrated westward. When Robert Morris and 
others secured a large tract of coal lands expecting to make 
a fortune, they failed to introduce it and gave up their 
scheme. When coal was first introduced in London (early, 
I believe, in the fourteenth century), it produced a great 
outery, anda law was passed against it making the burning 
of coal a capital offense. It is said that one man was exe- 
cuted, but this is hard to believe. Some persons were so 
hostile to coal that they refused to eat any food cooked by a 
coal fire. The opposition was not quite as great to the 
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introduction of gas. The first cargo of ice sent to New 
Orleans was driven away by the mob. It was imported 
something like seventy years ago, by Judah Touro, and 
being put into an ice-house in Congo Square, before it was 
completed, a mob rushed in, drove off the workmen, demol- 
ished the building, and ordered the captain to leave the port. 
The ice was sent to the West Indies, and the newspapers 
next day were fierce against the importation of ice. 

The greatest follies and crimes are those which come in 
the name of religion. The liberal mind is famitiar with the 
horrors and crimes which have been thus associated. It is 
a sad, sad story, and we grow tired of it, but it has its 
ludicrous side also. Society, to-day, would be horrified at 
the idea of dining without forks. But forks have not long 
been in use, and when they were introduced in the fifteenth 
century, they made way slowly on account of the fierce 
religious opposition. Ministers preached against their use 
as sinful, since the Lord had made fingers to handle our 
food, and there was a great war of words before forks became 
established as allowable without sin. 

Franklin’s proposition in 1749 to use conductors as a pro- 
tection against lightning was denounced as impious by Abbe 
Nollet and those who sympathized with him—as impious 
as for a child to ward off the chastising rod of the father. 
Such ideas are not yet obsolete. A Pennsylvania clergy- 
man (whose name I have just forgotten, for the names of 
fools are innumerable) announced that the awful fire at Sec- 
retary Tracy’s, and the death of his wife at Washington, 
was an outburst of God’s wrath on account of the wicked- 
ness of our nation! 

And now, kind reader, for I have held you by the button 
long enough for one interview — long enough to give you 
some idea of a certain style of thought—is it not rather a 
gloomy prospect for poor humanity, considering the vast 
multitude of fools in the only civilized portions of this globe, 
and the hopeless darkness of the rest? Perhaps so — but 
perhaps not. Your unseen friend is not a bit dismayed! 
He does hot expect the morning’ sun to be free from fogs — 
the sun of humanity is just rising; he does net expecta boy 
of ten to have the knowledge, wisdom, or self-control of a 
man. Humanity is hardly ten years old; it is not yet ado- 
lescent; it knows very little; it is hasty, passionate, igno- 
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rant, gullible, and has not yet outgrown the nursery tales of 
its babyhood ; it is not old enough to have any idea how it 
was born, how it came into existence, and its great Father 
has not yet informed it. But the time is coming, as sure as 
noon follows morning, when man shall realize his godlike 
nature, shall master all physical powers and processes, shall, 
therefore, live in comparative ease, shall perfect his own 
nature, cover the earth with peace, prosperity, and beauty, 
and make earth the ante-chamber of heaven. The ways and 
means exist, and our destiny is as fixed as the orbits of the 
planets. Hence to look at the dark side of existence is not 
disturbing or discouraging to one who sees the infinitely 
greater realm of brightness beyond. 








OUR CIVILIZATION AND THE MARRIAGE 
PROBLEM. 


BY HIRAM M. STANLEY. 


THE civilization of to-day is unique. For the first time in 
history, scientific thought and mechanical invention have 
become ruling factors. In previous civilizations the scientific 
element has not existed at all, or in nothing more than an 
elementary stage; to-day it dominates all thought, and pro- 
foundly modifies literature, art, religion, philosophy, an 
morals. To the philosophical historian the present era is an 
intensely interesting period, as affording an opportunity for 
the observation of a new and powerful factor ruling human 
affairs. Not only is our civilization unique in its ruling 
factor, it is also unique in its extent. Weare emerging from 
nationalism to a cosmopolitanism which embraces the globe. 
Ancient nationalism was merged in the limited cosmopoli- 
tanism of the Roman Empire; but the civilization of to-day 
is limited only by the earth itself. Every social question 
has thus more than a national significance; it embraces the 
world in its scope. 

It is an induction of historical science that this largest of 
social entities, which we term a civilization, is an organism ; 
it is born, it grows, culminates, declines, dies. This induc- 
tion is as certain as the similiar one that all men die. We 
believe without questioning that all men are mortal, includ- 
ing ourselves, and the reason that the proposition, all civili- 
zations are mortal, including our own, is not equally believed, 
is from a natural vanity, and also because of the largeness 
of the phenomenon. We smile at Virgil’s firm belief in the 
immortality of Roman civilization, and the intelligent readers 
of one thousand years hence will smile at our mistaken beliefs 
as to the perpetuity of our own institutions. While, how- 
ever, the individual civilization dies, civilization still lives. 
The fact that an increasing heritage of culture is handed down 
to each succeeding civilization, preserves us from pessimism. 
4 
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What is the mortal disease which brings civilization to 
inevitable death? All organisms die because the cells lose 
their assimilative and reproductive power. The cell is for 
the body what the individual is for society, and the body 
politic dies a natural death through the inability of the indi- 
vidual member to sustain himself and to worthily reproduce 
himself. We see civilization after civilization perishing thus ; 
a vigorous people grows into a civilized nation, wealth and 
art find place, corruption creeps in, the new generations fail 
in the work of progress because the renewal of individuals is 
lefs to the unfit, and the civilization dies. Sometimes, 
indeed, the civilization is regenerated by an infusion of 
barbaric blood, as in Roman life; but often it perishes for- 
ever, leaving no issue, as in the case of many American, 
African, and Asiatic states. Our civilization, ho 2ver, can- 
not find regeneration by infusion of fresh blood because of 
its complete cosmopolitanism; renewal, if it comes at all, 
must come from within. Whether society contains inherent 
forces sufficient for its own renovation is a hard question 
upon which history throws little light; but it is a question 
which surely confronts us in these “last days.” The dying 
Roman civilization was renewed by the internal stimulus of 
Christianity, combined with the external stimulus of fresh 
Northern blood, and there sprang into being our modern 
civilization. The Eastern Empire, possessing only the internal 
stimulus as its controlling force, became megre and sterile, 
but in the West, by the forceful blending of both elements, 
there arose our modern nationalism. In any case we cannot 
expect a rude and vigorous people to resuscitate us, and it 
is quite unlikely that we shall receive immigrants from 
another sphere. We must work out our own salvation by 
scientific methods. 

We judge, then, that the science of history makes certain to 
us that civilizations, like all else human, inevitably perish ; 
and it points to the mortal disease as lack of reproductive 
power and inclination in the best individuals. Science can- 
not make the individual man nor the individual civilization 
immortal; but it can promote a normal healthy lease of 
life for each, and enable each to do powerfully and com- 
pletely its work in the world. And what, in a word, from 
the scientific point of view, is the object of human society, and 
how is it to be attained ? 
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In dealing with these questions, science starts not from an 
“ought,” but from an “is.” The factual determines. the 
ethical. The tendency of deer is to become fleeter, and this, 
if it could be apprehended by them, is the “ ought to be” for 
all deer. The end for any species of organisms is the per- 
fection of the kind. The natural history of man shows him 
first as simply one species in the fauna of the country he 
inhabits, and differentiated from the surrounding animals by 
a slightly superior intelligence and social organization. This 
spiritual power is that which makes man human, and the end 
for humanity is humanization by the completest development 
of brain power. Scientific ethics thus reatlirms as the end of 
human society what has always been affirmed as such by both 
religious and philosophical ethics, that man was evolved for 
the subjugation of nature, in order thereby to give a free 
course for the fullest development of the highest spiritual 
elements; art, religion, science, philosophy, and morals. 
Now, the perfection of kind in any class of beings is for the 
most part secured by the co-operation of two factors, the 
sexual selection by which the fit are born, and by the natural 
selection of the struggle for existence by which the fittest 
survive. The working force of these two factors is greatly 
weakened in the case of man, so that society more and more 
suffers from the dead weight of hosts of individuals which in 
any other class of beings would never have been born, or at 
least never allowed to live. Here is the vital point of all 
social problems. The measures imperatively required for the 
alleviation of society, are not the alleviatory but the elimina- 
tory. Ethical, educational, and religious organizations take 
the individual and endeavor to mould a nature ; but nurture is 
infinitely weaker than nature, and all this enthusiasm about 
reformatory and educational measures has tended to obscure 
the real problem. As is so clearly pointed out by Prof. 
Lombroso in his recent work, Criminalite, the nature given 
by parentage and ancestry is by all means the chief element 
in society. Nurture can only develop what is given in nature. 
By selection man applies this law in raising the best kinds of 
plants and animals. In his own case, however, he blindly 
allows the bad to come in, and with most wearisome effort 
strives ceaselessly to make the bad good, to develop wheat 
from tares. It is safe to say that the majority of births in 
any year in our large cities, is not for the best interests of 
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civilization. We behold the melancholy spectacle of the 
renewal of the great mass of society from the lowest classes, 
the’ highest classes to a great extent either not marrying or 
not having children. The floating population is always the 
scum, and yet the stream of life is largely renewed from this 
source. Such a state of affairs, sufficiently dangerous in any 
society, is simply suicidal in the democratic civilization of 
our day. A visitor from some more enlightened sphere, in 
looking at the great masses of our unfit and weak, might well 
ask, Why were these people born? what sort of a society is 
this which allows such beings to be born, and then spends its 
best energies in a vain endeavor to elevate them and alleviate 
their lot! Illness produced by direct violation of obvious 
laws of health, instead of being regarded in its true light as 
a sin and a crime, is too often regarded as a pitiable misfor- 
tune, and petted into chronic invalidism. Illness, to be sure, 
is sometimes, like homicide, justifiable; but the cases are 
almost as rare. 

It is a truth which it is perfect folly for us to ignore, that 
our civilization is in the most vital part of its decadence, and 
unless some effective measures are soon adopted and strictly 
enforced, our case will be irremediable. Since natural selec- 
tion fails so largely in the human species, resort must be had 
to artificial selection, and that very speedily. The drunkard, 
the criminal, the diseased, the morally weak, the brutish, 
should never come into society. Not reform, but prevention 
should be the cry. The axe must not be merely trimming the 
branches, it must be laid to the root of the tree. The 
supreme importance of selection by repression of unsuitable 
births for the prevention of over-population and for the per- 
petuation and progress of human society must be made plain 
to every thinking man. When public sentiment is thoroughly 
aroused we may expect action, but at present many difficul- 
ties confront us in applying this only certain remedy for the 
evils of society. 

In the first place, there is a marked timidity in discussing 
the most vital of social questions. A false fastidiousness 
and vicious delicacy prevents the open discussion which is 
so desirable and necessary. The breeding of men and the 
breeding of horses are subject to the same general principles, 
and what horse-breeder does not fully discuss the principles 
of his craft? He is always looking for valuable qualities and 
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for the best means for reproducing and strengthening them. 
He knows that blood counts, and he keeps himself perfectly 
conversant with lineage. Man must be his own breeder, and 
he must breed upon the same scientific principles so long 
applied in the case of the lower animals if he will save the 
race for the fullest development of its most desirable qualities. 
To this end discussion must be absolutely free, and society 
must ultimately restrain and direct reproduction by strict 
legislation. 

But the chief obstacle lies in our modern individualism. 
This has so long asserted complete freedom in the matter of 
marriage and offspring that it is now simply assumed by the 
vast majority as an indisputable and inalienable right. 
Public sentiment, indeed, is sometimes repressive, and custom 
fixes barriers and lays down rules; but these are more likely 
to be wrong than right in their tendency. The evil results 
of this much-abused freedom are but too apparent in both 
the individual and society. How many most sorely regret 
their parentage as they feel in themselves hereditary disease 
and mental and moral perversities which had been avoided if 
they had been born of sounder parents, and yet passion and 
instinct lead them to perpetuate these very weaknesses! <A 
reckless individualism is responsible for the sorest ills of 
modern life. Perfect freedom with reference to marriage 
and reproduction is a wild license which leads society into 
inevitable decadence and ruin. With birth the evolution is 
nine-tenths completed, therefore the most vital interests of 
society lie in caring for the unborn, not for the born; and it 
is insane folly to leave this to the ignorant and thoughtless 
desire of the individual. Landor thus emphasizes this vital 
importance of marriage: ‘Death itse to the reflecting 
mind is less serious than marriage. Death is not even a blow, 
even a pulsation; it is a pause. But marriage unrolls the 
lot of numberless generations.” That Landor, despite this 
saying, was supremely foolish in his marriage, but exempli- 
fies this evil of reckless individualism. 

Another great difficulty in improving the human race is 
the tendency to sterility in those whose qualities are most 
desirable for reproduction. The pressure of high specializa- 
tion tends to destroy both function and desire. It seems 
possible that specialization in the case of man may be ulti- 
mately carried to the same extent as in bees, where division 
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of labor is brought to its acme. The great body of man- 
kind in the fierce competition of the near future, when the 
earth is practically peopled, may tend to become specialized 
working neuters, the breeding to be done by a few highly 
differentiated forms. The tendency to infertility in many’ of 
the best specimens of mankind of both sexes should certainly 
be checked. As only the best should perpetuate themselves, 
society is bound to conserve the strength of these as carefully 
as possible, to remove all over-pressure, and to encourage by 
all legitimate means the rearing of children. In the true 
golden age, which lies not behind but before us, the privi- 
lege of parentage will be esteemed an honor for the eompara- 
tively few, and no child will be born who is not only sound 
in body and mind, but also above the average as to natural 
ability and moral force. In order to the improvement of 
any stock the breeder knows that an above the average must 
be struck for new individuals, and no permanent improve- 
ment can come to man, as a whole, except by the application 
of this simple law. It is a grave question whether the aver- 
age is really being raised, in the case of the human race, by 
our tardy post-natal methods, whereas by thorough scien- 
tific selection and by the most scientific care for the whole 
pre-natal period, progress would be most evidently rapid. 
Where the field is perfectly open and control perfect, as, for 
instance, in the case of the trotting horse evolved in one hun- 
dred years, we see in short spaces of time marvellous results. 
By a like selection of the fittest and special care for them 
man would quickly attain wonderful results in his own devel- 
opment in special directions. The only force of any magni- 
tude acting at present is the imperfect, unregulated natural 
selection of competition. 

The more we observe and reflect, the more we are forced 
to conclude that society is spending much of its most pre- 
cious energies in unavailing efforts to help the helpless and 
reform the incorrigible. The most careful and persistent 
culture will not raise good fruit from bad seed. What we 
most need is not new methods of culture but new seed. 
Since the character of society depends in such a paramount 
measure upon the nature of the individuals born into it, and 
since unconscious natural selection has become so weak in 
modern civilization, it is absolutely necessary to the salva- 
tion of society that artificial selection based on scientific 
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principles be carried out. Through voluntary organizations 
and ultimately by State management, men and women must 
be bred for the highest qualities. We believe most firmly 
that it is high time for civilized and mature men in a 
scientific period to put away all childish romanticism and 
sentimentalism as to the marriage relation. The destiny of 
mankind should not be left to ignorant caprice and romantic 
fancies, or to merely utilitarian considerations of rank and 
money. The most important matter in society, the inherent 
quality of the members which compose it, should be regulated 
by trained specialists. It is passing strange that our most 
trivial interests are confided to the specialists, while the 
interest of supreme importance is left to the desire of the 
individual, but slightly regulated by the ready-made law of 
public opinion. The essential superficiality of popular meth- 
ods of reform must be made manifest, and action will follow. 
If a tithe of the energy which is spent in such a movement as 
the Prohibition agitation was turned toward the radical 
reform we have discussed, the temperance question would 
solve itself. In fact, the prime object in all social reforms is 
not to remove the temptation, but the temptable. It cannot 
be repeated too often, or emphasized too strongly, that the 
safety and progress of our civilization will not be assured by 
reformatory measures of any kind, but only by a radical 
change in public opinion and action as regards the scientific 
regulation of marriages and births, 











*HONIAN PUNISHMENT. 


BY REV. CHARLES HOLLAND KIDDER. 


A FRIEND of mine, a physician of great ability, recently 
placed in my hands a copy of ‘THE ARENA for April, and re- 
quested me to read Dr. Manley’s article on Eternal Punish- 
ment, an article which had caused him much disquietude. 
He felt that if all the statements contained in the article were 
accurate, his religious instructors had been either knaves or 
fools —knaves if they taught what they did not believe — 
fools if they believed what they taught. It is to be regretted 
that this unhappy dilemma has been introduced into the dis- 
cussion, for it brings in a personal element, and is more 
likely to arouse the odium theologicum than to aid in the dis- 
covery of truth. Let it be distinctly understood that I shall 
avoid entirely the * Z'u quoque”’ argument, which would call 
for a counter-accusation against Dr. Manley of wilful fraud 
or improper motives in his treatment of his subject. 

It is sufficient for my present purpose if I show that the 
defenders of the ordinary view are not so thoroughly un- 
scholarly as would appear from the doctor’s representations, 
and if a part of the testimony come from avowed rationalists, 
or from men of great liberality of thought, so much the 
better ; they, at least, were not prejudiced in favor of tradi- 
tional opinions. The proof of this point will carry with it an 
exculpation from the charge of «wilful perversion of the 
record by men of eminence in the Church ” (page 545),— the 
accused were simply using their “ right of private judgment,” 
in choosing among various interpretations that which, in their 
opinion, accorded best with the teachings of the Church. It 
will be seen that there is another side to the question — that 
the man is not necessarily swayed by prejudice or interest, 
who prefers the orthodox interpretation of a passage touch- 
ing on the special Sonship of our Lord or the allusions to 











*The word “ onian” (see Tennyson’s In Memoriam, xxkv. 3) is used 
simply to vary the title, it being an exact English reproduction of the 
debatable word “ aionios.” 
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* the day of judgment,” to a crude conjecture of Wetstein, or 
a vagary of the brilliant but erratic Gilbert Wakefield, who 
“was as violent against Greek accents as against the Trinity, 
and anathematized the final v as strongly as Episcopacy.” 

It may seem an unlovely task to thus appear as a sort of 
advocatus diaboli, or devil’s advocate, at this universal 
canonization of humanity, but it is worth the while, if 
only to reassure those who may feel shocked at the manner 
in which they have been deceived (according to Dr. Manley) 
by their spiritual advisers. 

There are special difficulties connected with a discussion 
involving so many theological and linguistic technicalities. 
The disputants resemble two men who leave a crowd and 
go behind a thicket to fight out their quarrel. Hidden by 
the thick foliage and the dust of the conflict, they deal 
each other doughty blows, and return, apparently none the 
worse for their efforts, each claiming a complete victory. 
Dr. Manley, in his clear and vigorous style, which requires 
no apology, suggests problems which demand for their 
solution a far deeper dip into the sea of technicalities than 
is apparent in his essay. It is no easy matter to steer 
between the Scylla of superficiality and the Charybdis of a 
technical treatment which, in a popular essay, might seem 
to savor of pedantry. 

The statement that “all other causes combined do not 
produce so great a number of cases of insanity and suicide ” 
as the doctrine of eternal punishment, is open to question. 
A large increase is claimed in the number of those who 
accept, in whole or in part, the Universalist theory, yet the 
census estimates make the total number of insane people in 
the United States 91,997 in 1880, against 37,432 in 1870. 
This gives, at the later date, a ratio of one insane person to 
every 543 of the population, and is an apparent proportion- 
ate increase of nearly 100 per cent. It is the opinion 
of experts that “the yearly ratio of new insane cases is 
increasing each year more than that of the population.” 
As for suicides, a careful reading of the accounts of cases 
which form a leading feature in the current news does not 
seem to bear out the doctor’s assertion. Financial difficult- 
ies, unhallowed love, or disappointment in love, alcoholism, 
where the suicidal mania works too quickly to permit the 
vase a place in the published cases of insanity, — these and 
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kindred causes seem to be the most prominent. In France, 
nominally Roman Catholic, in the main, religious indifference 
is so great that the clergy, a year or two ago, deplored the 
fact that not more than one in thirty of the population came 
to their Easter communion. Is suicide less prevalent in 
France than elsewhere? It is probable that the fear of 
eternal punishment has prevented more suicides than it 
has caused, as it has induced many to endure their present 
hardships rather than “fly to others that they know not of.” 

If every school for theological and classical instruction 
organized by a Bishop for his diocese, during the first 
centuries of our era, counted as a “ Theological Seminary,” 
the number was far more than six. Dr. W. G. T. Shedd, 
aman of great learning, and one reputed truthful, says that, 
«The common opinion in the Ancient Church was, that the 
future punishment of the impenitent wicked is endless. 
This was the Catholic faith; as much so as the belief in the 
Trinity. But as there were some Church fathers who deviated 
from the creed of the Church respecting the doctrine of the 
Trinity, so there were some who dissented from it in respect 
to that of eternal retribution. The deviation in eschatology, 
however, was far less extreme than in Trinitarianism.” 
(Dogmatic Theology, by W. G. T. Shedd.) 

The appeal is, however, made “to Scripture alone” (page 
540), and to Scripture we shall go. The first alleged case 
of “ wilful perversion” is the translation “the day of judg- 
ment,” for words which Gilbert Wakefield preferred to render 
“a day of judgment.” As the latter, judging by other parts 
of his version, acknowledged a day of general retribution, it 
is difficult to see what he gained by the change. “There is 
no more important word in the Greek language than the 
article,” is the just remark of Dr. Manley. This truth was 
impressed upon the minds of the Socinians of his day by 
Bishop Middleton, with his masterly work, « The Doctrine of 
the Greek Article.” It is more frequently used in New 
Testament Greek than in the classics. In the latter eds, 
denotes the Divinity (God), while 6 6cds, means a particular 
god of their Pantheon. In the New Testament the word 
when representing the supreme God of the Old and New 
Covenants frequently takes the article, but not always. In 
the expression criticised the word jyépa, is rendered suffi- 
ciently definite by the genitive limiting its meaning (xpicews, 
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of judgment) calling attention, as it does, to the well-known 
future day of retribution. Besides, as Hadley says: * The 
omission of the article may have emphatic force, attention 
being given wholly to the proper meaning of the word, 
instead of its particular relations.” (Greek Grammar, 530. c.) 
DeWette was classed by the Orthodox with the Rationalists, and 
by the Rationalists as being entirely too Orthodox, while all 
admitted his great exegetical skill and uniform fairness. The 
use of the article in German is still more precise, if possible, 
than in Greek, as there are two, the definite and indefinite, 
while the Greek has only one. In translating all these 
passages, DeWette renders the words in question, “am Tage 
des Gerichts,” “in the day of judgment.” Matt. xi. 24, is 
made definite enough by Luke x. 12, “in that day,” with 
the article, and, as it stands, refers to a future judgment for 
Sodom, which for many centuries had been buried, with its 
inhabitants, under the Dead Sea. “The men of Nineveh,” 
(Luke xi. 82) were to rise up “in the judgment” (ev ty 
Kpioe,) with a generation which came upon the earth more 
than six centuries later, when Nineveh was so completely 
destroyed that, four hundred years before the Christian era, 
Xenophon marched a day’s journey (one stathmos, six para- 
sangs) within its limits, apparently without recognizing it. 
(Anabasis iii. 4, T-11.) 

The two resurrections mentioned’ in John vy. 24, 28, 29, 
are not necessarily both figurative. It seems rather that the, 
first is a condition of obtaining a share in the resurrection of 
life. Again the limiting genitive renders the noun definite 
enough to take an English article. DeWette here translates : 
“ Zur Auferstehung des Lebens, . . . zur Auferstehung 
des Gerichts,” **To the resurrection of life, . . . to the 
resurrection of judgment,” precisely the rendering of the 
Revised Version. How much clearer is Alford’s note on 
verse 28 than the Origenie exposition adopted by Dr. Man- 
ley: **The hour is coming,’ but not ‘and now is,’ this time 
because He is now speaking of the great day of resurrection ; 
when not merely ‘the dead,’ but ‘all that are in the graves,’ 
shall hear His voice, and ‘they that hear’ are not specified, 
because all shall hear in the fullest sense. Observe that here 
and elsewhere, when the judgment according to works is spoken 
of, it is the great general resurrection of Matt. xxv. 31-46.” 

The witnesses adduced by Dr. Manley against the special 
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Sonship of our Lord, in a little excursus, are Satan, the 
heathen mariners introduced (about 140 years ago) by the 
conjecture of Wetstein into a boat which the disciples 
(placed there by the Scripture narrative) were abundantly 
able to navigate, and the centurion at the cross. 

The case of Satan is a very sad one. Admitting that he 
spoke Greek, instead of the vernacular Aramaic of the scene 
of the temptation, either he sinned against the rigid philo- 
logical requirements of the Anti-Trinitarians, or he really 
“for some reason, best known to himself,” did not mean 
that his words should imply the exclusive Sonship of Jesus. 
(Page 542.) There is no escape from the dilemma, he was 
defective in his grammar or his theology. It is to be feared 
that the latter was the case, but as his reasons were doubtless 
satanic, his high authority can be conceded to the impugners 
of the Divinity of Christ, without any suggestion that by 
adopting Satan as their champion, they bring into being such 
a synagogue as is mentioned in Rev. ii. 9. 

To ordinary readers it seems that “they that were in the 
ship” (Matt. xvi. 33), were the disciples who remained in the 
vessel when St. Peter started to walk upon the water. If 
they were really heathens, the weight of their authority is 
somewhat lessened by their peculiar views. The centurion 
at the cross, supposing him to be a polytheistic Roman, 
stands in the same_ position, provided always that the gram- 
matical criticism be perfectly accurate, which is not admitted. 

It is unfortunate that the impression is left by Dr. Manley 
that these are the only texts supporting “the exclusive Son- 
ship of Jesus.” Was St. Peter a heathen, when, in the 
strongest terms that a Jew could use, he said to Jesus: 
“ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God”? (Matt. 
xvi. 16.) Was Nathaniel (‘an Israelite in whom is no 
guile”) a heathen, when he confessed: “ Rabbi, Thou art 
the Son of God”? (John i. 50.) The Greek text here has 
the full complement of articles (0 ixés tod Oeod). In the very 
verse (John v. 25) quoted by Dr. Manley on page 543, the 
expression (the Son of God) has the two articles. So in 
John ix. 35, where Jesus asks: ** Dost thou believe on the 
Son of God?” then adds: * Thou hast both seen him and 
itis he that talketh with thee,” thus claiming all that the 
name implies. In the following passages, both articles occur: 


John i. 384; xi. 4, 27; xx. 31; Gal. ii. 20; Eph. iv. 13; 
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Heb. iv. 14; vi. 6; vii. 3; x. 29; I. John iii. 8; iv. 15; v. 5, 
10, 12, 18, 20; Rev. ii. 18. The expression *“* Only begotten,” 
as applied to Jesus (John i. 14, 18; iii. 16, 18; I. John iv. 
9), is a clear enough designation to an exclusive Sonship, 
and is thus rendered by Davidson, a friend of “the higher 
criticism,” and by De Wette (Germ. “ eingeborne,”) though 
both were perfectly aware that the Greek word (yovoyevys, ) 
is used in the Septuagint (Ps. xxii. 21 ; xxxv. 17) for “ most 
dear,” or “only beloved.” 

As for John i. 1, the literature concerning which would 
fill many volumes, the shortest explanation can be made by 
using technical terms. The last word in the verse connotes 
not personality, but consubstantiality, and is used without 
the article, for this same purpose, in the Athanasian Creed. 
@cds 6 mratip, Beds 6 Tids Ocds cai 7d wvedpa TO &yiov. 

« The Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy Spirit 
is God.” An application of the uncriti-al principle suggested 
by Dr. Manley (Page 542) to the passage just quoted, 
would, therefore, make the framers of the Athanasian Creed 
Tritheists, in spite of their immediate denial of this con- 
struction in the words: * And yet they are not three Gods, 
but one God.” Was St. John a polytheistic heathen, deify- 
ing attributes? Luther’s version, made before the Socinian 
controversy blazed forth, preserves the Greek inversion of 
the subject and predicate: “Und Gott war das Wort.” De 
Wette and Gossner, with a full knowledge of the force of the 
apparent variation, translate: ** Und das Wort war Gott.” 

‘The Greek melld (uéAXA@) ” frequently has the meaning 
assigned to it by Dr. Manley, but it is not shut up to that 
meaning. It is probable that John the Baptist’s “wrath to 
come” did refer to the near future; so Alford understands 
it: “ John is now speaking in the true character of a prophet, 
foretelling the wrath soon to be poured on the Jewish 
nation.” It also means to delay, being the verb in Acts 
xxii. 16: “And now why tarriest thou?” It was also 
used for simple futurity. The Greek name for the future 
tense was ho mellén (6 péddov). Prometheus, bound, and 
bewailing even his prophetic powers, cries out: “I clearly 
know beforehand all futurity (wdvta ta édXorta,) 
Professor Jowett, probably the first Greek scholar of 
the day, the translator of Plato and of Thucydides, was 
one of the authors of Essays and Reviews, a book which 
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under that name was widely known as being decidedly 
unorthodox. The Liberal Christians of New England cir- 
culated an edition with the alarming title changed to 
Recent Discussions on Theology. In Thucydides I. 138, 
he renders: “ He [Themistocles] could best divine what was 
likely to happen in the remotest future.” The italicized 
words are represented in the original by tén mellontén 
epi pleistin, (Tav pedAdOvtTwy eri mreictwv). The last two 
words only intensify the meaning of the verb. If this always 
referred to a near futurity, the effect of these words would 
be to limit rather than to extend the range of the great 
géneral’s mental vision. 

It was a frequent thing for the prophecies of the Old 
Testament to refer to both a near and aremote future. Thus, 
prophecies which treated of the temporal restoration of Israel, 
were mingled with others which plainly reached far beyond 
the age of the Davidic kings and the land of Palestine. These 
were obscure to the prophets themselves (1. Pet. i. 10-12), 
and the only answer vouchsafed to their prayers for greater 
precision was the assurance that the ultimate fulfilment would 
be reserved for a later generation. The fulfilment would be 
required as the key. The rule was that the temporal and 
nearer blessings were mentioned first, then the spiritual and 
comparatively remote deliverance was introduced. 

Of this nature are the prophecies of our Lord concerning 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and the end of the current Zon. 
To one who accepts the whole Bible, it matters little whether 
the words «end of the world” be taken in the sense objected 
to by Dr. Manley, or be considered as connoting the end of 
the present world-age. The most profound Biblical scholar 
of my acquaintance was accustomed, in the class-room, to 
translate the word Hon (ai@v), in many passages, ‘ flow-of- 
time.” This is an exact reproduction of the German Zeittlauf, 
which Stier uses several times for this word. It may at 
times refer to the Jewish dispensation, with its limit fixed at 
the judgment executed upon the holy city, and the destruc- 
tion of the temple. It may again mean this world-age in 
which we live, extending on to the final consummation de- 
scribed in the Apocalypse. It does not always mean an age, 
for this meaning is inadequate for the “ worlds,” aidnas 
(ai@vas) of Heb. i. 2, and xi. 3, and would reduce the 
creation clearly described in the latter passage to an 
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empty emanation of ons, akin to the wild dreams of the 
Gnostics. 

In Matt. xiii. 38, 39, De Wette and Davidson translate 
both the words mentioned by Dr. Manley (kosmos and aién) 
by “world” (German, Welt). The Berlenburger Bibel has, 
for the second word, Weltlauf, “course of the world; 
Stier, his favorite Zeitlauf, “course or flow of time,’ above 
mentioned. To one who accepts the whole Bible there is no 
difficulty here, for it is understood from other Scripture, that 
the world and the course of the world, end at the same time. 
When the oath shall be fulfilled of the angel (Rev. x. 5-7) 
who shall swear “that there shall be time no longer,” when 
“in the days of the voice of the seventh angel” the mystery 
of God shall be finished, ‘as He hath declared to His servants 
the prophets,” the consummation of all things will solve all 
these problems and, as the set phrase has it, Time shall be 
swallowed up in eternity.” 

As Dr. Manley says (page 540): “Not one of them [the 
passages adduced by him] could be fully explained in much 
less space than what will be required for the whole discus- 
sion.” I shall, therefore, take the greater part of the remain- 
ing space assigned to me, for the discussion of the meaning 
of the cardinal words aion and aisnios, using in most cases 
this English transliteration for the convenience of those 
readers who are not familiar with Greek. It should be 
noted, however, that the use of “ Hades” for “Hell” in 
many places in the Revised Version, was not, and was not 
intended to be, the surrender of any doctrine. The preva- 
lence of this idea is partly a gift of newspaper exegesis. 
When the Revised Version was published, the press, quick to 
seize on any matter fora jest, caught up the change, and 
rang upon it a merry roundelay of quirks and quibbles, which 
reminded one of the enthusiasm of the sea-captain in Mallock’s 
New Paul and Virginia, over Professor Paul Darnley’s new 
Gospel: “The captain, in particular, who had a wife in 
every port he touched at, was overjoyed at hearing that 
there was no hell; and he sent for all the crew, that they 
might learn the good news likewise.” A single reading of 
the parable of Dives and Lazarus (Luke xvi. 19-31), will 
convince the candid reader that the word Hades is still full 
of meaning. It signifies “the unseen world,” and is used 
for “the place of departed spirits,” including two very differ- 
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ent conditions. As for Gehenna, it was used by the Jews to 
denote a place of punishment, which they thought to be eternal 
for some, at least. In ‘he Zohar, quoted in Isaac Myer’s learned 
work on the Qabbala:. _ pelled by ordinary people Kabbala, or 
Cabbala), we find that Rabbi Yo-seh said: “ All those who 
tarry in their sins, and will not repent for their sin before 
the Holy, blessed be He! He will hereafter cast into Gai-hin- 
nom (Gehenna, hell) and they can never come forth from there 
again.” (Qabbalah, pp. 353-4.) 

Discussions as to the exact meaning of aidn and of aidnios 
are among the commonplaces of Greek study. <A universal 
negative is hard to prove, none more so than the assertion 
of Dr. Manley that the word aidnios is * never used by classic 
authors in the sense of eternal.” Aristotle finds the derivation 
of aidn in aei (adel), ever and dn (dv), the participle of einai 
(elvac) the Greek verb to be. When seeking the proper term 
for the existence of his retrospectively and prospectively 
eternal heaven, he says: “That end which contains the 
period of each existence is called its aién [aevum, age or 
being]. According to the same reason [or definition], that 
which constitutes the enclosing limit of the whole heaven [or 
universe], that which embraces the infinite period, and the 
infinity of all thi that, is aidn, eternity, taking its name 
from aei einai, ser tetas. immortal and divine.” De Caelo 
I. ix. 10. (See Lewis’ Plato against theAtheists, pp. 300-6.) 

Prof. Jowett’s excellent credentials for shaky orthodoxy 
are given above. In his translation of Plato’s Timzeus 
(p- 37, c. d.), in a passage where aidn, aidnios, and aidios 
are all used, he renders as follows (I will indicate by the 
transliterated forms, where these words occur): * When the 
Father and Creator saw the image that He had made of 
the eternal (aidios) gods moving and living, He was delighted, 
and in His joy determined to make His work more like the 
pattern ; and as the pattern was an eternal (aidios) creature, 
He sought to make the universe the same as far as might be. 
Now the nature of the intelligible being is eternal (aidios), 
and to bestow eternity [here the word is represented by a 
pronoun * this,” (quality or attribute,) and refers to the mean- 
ing of the preceding aidios for its force] on the creature was 
wholly impossible. But he resolved to make a moving 
image of eternity (aidn), and as he set in order the heaven 
he made this eternal (aidnios) image, having a motion 
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according to number, while eternity (aidn) rested in unity ; 
and this is is what we call time.” 

A careful examination of this passage will show, that at 
first sight aidios and aidnios appear to be used interchange- 
ably, but that really the root-word aidn is taken as the 
strongest term to exclude time, duration, and succession, 
The “motion according to number” is called time, but 
eternity (aidn) itself “rests in unity,” ¢. e., has no divisions, 
no successions, nothing, in short, to take it out of the realm 
of infinity. As Riddell well observes on this passage: ‘* The 
fact that Plato has seized this word (aidn) for his purpose, 
shows that it is the word in the Greek language which comes 
nearest to expressing existence unconditioned by time, — 
‘eternity,’ in the sense in which we apply the term to God in 
distinction from His creation.” 

Still more decisive, if possible, is the passage in Plato’s 
Laws (x. 904 a.), “ When the king saw that our actions had 
life, and that there was much virtue in them and much vice, 
and that the soul and body though not eternal (aidnios), 
were indestructible, like the gods of public opinion,” ete. 
(Jowett’s Translation.) 

Riddell thinks that this passage “ outweighs for precision, 
all the others. It is used unequivocally and intentionally 
for retrospective and prospective eternity.” - 

Dr. Farrar, since the publication of his sermons on Eternal 


Hope, has not been considered as a very staunch defender of ° 


the doctrine of Eternal Punishment, yet he virtually admits 
(Eternal Hope, Excursus III. p. 202) that those who adopt 
the translation forbidden by Dr. Manley are only “ attaching 
to the word aidnios a meaning in which scores of times it is 
undoubtedly found.” The former Head Master of Harrow 
School, the author of Chapters on Language (in which he 
successfully held his own against Max Miiller) and of a 
Greek Syntax, concerning which a co.upetent authority said : 
** Dr. Farrar’s volume surpasses all the Greek Grammars we 
have seen,”—it was impossible for him to take the untenable 
ground that aidnios is used by classic writers “never in the 
sense of eternal.” 

The word is used in the Septuagint (Gen. xxi. 33; Isa. Ix. 
28) and in the New Testament (Rom. xvi. 26) to describe 
the mode of existence of “the everlasting God.” If Dr. 
Manley’s position be correct, Jehovah was only a temporary 
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god, age-lasting, whose name, in Greek, ought always to 
have been written without the article. 

It is well understood that the special sin in view in Heb. 
x. 26, 27, is open and notorious apostacy. From this point 
on to xii. 29, the writer is warning against this sin and ex- 
horting to constancy in the hour of trial. The note above 
given on John vy. 28 contains a criterion to test the various 
judgments mentioned. It has been thought by many besides 
St. Augustine that in Matt. xxv. 46, the co-ordinate clauses 
containing the word “eternal,” indicate an equal duration 
for the punishment and life therein threatened or promised, 
respectively. The discussion of the Apocalyptic questions 
raised by Dr. Manley would be “onian.” Eichhorn 
arranged the Apocalypse as a drama, with a Title, Prologue, 
Prelude, three Acts, and an Epilogue. The Acts (I. “Jeru- 
salem is overthrown, or Judaism is conquered by Chris- 
tianity ’; II. «Rome is overthrown, or Paganism is over- 
come by Christianity ;” III. “The Celestial Jerusalem 
descends from Heaven, or the eternal felicity of the Future 
Life described”) remind one of Dr. Manley’s divisions. 
Floerke risked the anathema against Millenarianism in the 
Augsburg Confession, to propound the strangest of theories, 
making the Epistles to the Seven Churches of Asia describe 
as many successive ages (xonlets) of the Church. Baxter 
has been working for forty years on a Napoleonic Antichrist 
theory, not discouraged by the death of Napoleon III. (which 
forced him to alter his engravings), or by the fall of the 
Prince Imperial. «“ Plon-Plon” is now his main stay. It is 
needless to say that the truth of Christianity is not bound 
up with any of the diverse schemes of would-be expositors. 

It is trusted that sufficient has been given to show that 
those who accept the popular doctrine on this subject are at 
least free from the taint of unfairness which has been made 
a leading point in Dr. Manley’s charges. They had enough 
support from traditional teachings and from apparently accu- 
rate interpretations of Scripture to exculpate them from the 
charge of a necessarily wilful fraud. 

It has been impossible, of course, to follow out every line 
of thought, or reply in set terms to every objection in the 
large gathering offered by Dr. Manley, but suggestions have 
been made which would enable any reader believing in the 
whole of the Bible, and at all accustomed to Bibical study, to 
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work over the most formidable of the array, and this will give 
confidence that perhaps the rest are not so alarming as they 
appeared at first sight. The claim to absolute correctness is 
as dangerous as the Papal claim to the possession of infalli- 
bility. A single failure breaks the wall, and leaves the 
suspicion that the strength of the enclosure has been over- 
estimated by the defenders thereof. Are we to suppose that 
so ripe a scholar as Bishop F. D. Huntington was so uncriti- 
cal when he gave up his Liberal Christianity, as to be de- 
ceived by the frauds alleged by Dr. Manley, frauds which, 
if his positions are all correct, are so transparent that the first 
acquaintance with a Greek lexicon must have opened the eyes 
of all who were not blinded by their former teachings ? 

Our Lord was “the true light which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.”—John i. 9. He was sent into 
the world “not to condemn the world, but that the world 
through him might be saved.” It is not for us to settle the 
eternal fate of-others, nor are we called upon to do so by 
any formal definition of the faith of the Church Catholic. 
The main difficulty of popular modes of presenting religious 
teachings is that many men, fixing their eyes mainly on the 
future world, and their lot there, seem to look upon religion 
(as Goulburn’s happy phrase has it), as “an insurance 
against spiritual bankruptcy at the hour of death and in the 
day of judgment.” As long as so low and grovelling a view 
of religion prevails, just so long will those who attack + the 
faith once delivered to the saints” have only too much justice 
in their assaults upon the practical side of current orthodoxy. 

Much that is assailed by Universalism is not a necessary 
portion of the creed of the Church Catholic. The words of 
Faber, adopted as his own by so decided a champion of the 
doctrine of eternal punishment as Dr. Pusey, may fitly close 
this essay: “I have no profession of faith to make about 
them (those without) except that God is infinitely merciful 
to every soul ; that no one ever has been, or ever can be lost by 
surprise or trapped in his ignorance; and as to those who may 
be lost, I confidently believe that our Heavenly Father threw 
His arms around each created spirit, and looked it full in the 
face with bright eyes of love, in the darkness of its mortal life, 
and that of its own deliberate will it would not have Him.” 
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A COMPANION IDYL OF MAMELONS, 
BY W. H. H. MURRAY. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
DUEL OF THE OLD DUMB CHIEFS. 


THEN each his hatchet threw, and all the might of their 
old withered arms went with the deadly cast. The bright 
blades whirling on met in mid flight, and steel and handles 
shivered at the shock like glass. Then up from either line 
of faces battle-painted, ochred in panoply of death, rose a 
shrill yell as the war hatchets shivered, — a sight no warrior 
standing there had ever seen before, though some were gray 
in war and scarred with half a hundred battles. But on the 
heel of that wild yell of thoughtless rage and pride, the 
prophets of each tribe sent forth a wail, low, wild, and long 
as is the cry of crouching, shivering hound above the dying 
hunter, — dying in the snow. For well they read the sign, 
and knew that never yet had warriors lived whose axes met 
midway between their heads and shivered in the air. 

Then the two aged, tongueless foes drew bow and loosened 
quiver, and quick as lightning’s flash set shaft to tightened 
string. The air between them on the instant thickened with 
flying shafts; the rounded shields of walrus hide, hung from 
their necks above each shrivelled breast, rang like two anvils 
tapped by falling hammers as the steel-headed arrows smote 
them. So rained and rang the bolts of death upon the two 
opposing shields, and, when the sheafs were spent, their 
tawny, shrunken arms and shoulders were cut and pierced 
with gashes red and deep, and blood fell downward from 
their wounds as fall the first drops from a cloud before the 
thunder rolls; while at their feet the feathers from the 
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broken shafts lay thick as plumage in a glade above whose 
turf two hungry, hunting eagles, swooping at one prey, have 
met in mad and disappointed swoop, and clinched. But by 
no bolt had either shield been pierced, and underneath the 
tough, protecting hides their old mad hearts, untouched, beat 
hating, on. 

Then rose a mighty murmur, and each line of battle, for- 
getful of its hate, swayed in around the fighters; for never 
on wild Ungava’s stormy shore, where bloody war had been 
for twice a thousand years, had there been seen by mortal 
eyes such dreadful fight before. It was as if these two old 
chiefs had burst their cerements of bark and'risen out of 
graves, shrivelled, dried, death-dumb, to fight, and show the 
younger men that gazed, how their old grandsires fought 
it out. The Trapper, leaning on his rifle not ten paces off, 
saw in the gloomy orbs of the old Chief the death light shine, 
and knew that this was his last battle. Thrice lifted he his 
rifle butt from sand, then drove it back. Thrice did his 
mighty fingers seek hatchet handle, then fall away, and with 
a groan he said : — 


“Nay, nay; it may not be. It is a mighty fight and 
fair. My God! it must go on! But his old eyes will 


never gaze again on the loved rocks of Mistassinni!”’ 


Thus mingled were both wars. The Esquimau stood 
side by side with hated Nasquapee. Their painted faces 
almost touched as they stood thronged around the dreadful 
two whose hearts were hot with hate kindled in old fights 
fought on those barren shores before the warriors round 
them had been born. 

Then the two fighters, grim and gray, with stately motion 
lifted their old hands, palm outward, and called mutual 
truce. Then signalled the gray Esquimau in dumb show to 
his tribe : — 

“ My children, here fight I my last fight. My fathers call 
me and I go. The trail has waited long and I must tread 
itnow. ‘This chief and I have met before. With this right 
hand I tore his tongue from out his mouth. Lying half 
smothered in the brands, his hand launched knife at me, 
which passing through my face made my mouth dumb for- 
ever. We both have wrongs to right, and we will right 
them here. Take ye my body to that bold bluff where all 
my fathers sleep abreast of Anticosti. Lay me with them 
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there where I may hear the tides come roaring in, and see 
the seals at play. Let there be wail for me as for an old- 
time chief among the tents which empty stand and will stand 
empty ever more beside the sea whose moan shall sound 
forever for a race forever gone. From this last field of mine 
bring into Spirit-land such news of deeds and death as shall 
make welcome for you such as warriors give and get around 
those spirit fires which light the lodges of our sires beyond 
the northern sky. I, dying, give cheer to you about to die. 
So fare you well.” 

Then to the Trapper signalled his dumb friend : — 

“ Trapper, the trail is ready and I go. This Esquimau 
and I will end our quarrel here. The trail is long and 
lonely, but never yet hast thou failed dying man. I love 
thee, Trapper, for thou art true. No white is in thee. Thou 
art red. I shall not see thee ever after this. Thy trail 
runs to the front of Atla’s throne; mine to my father’s 
lodge. ‘Tell her from me, that he who made her grave at 
Mamelons sent greeting to her when he died. Take thou 
my body to far Mistassinni and lay it in that cave where 
sleep my sires and where forever sound the voices of the 
dead. When we have ended this, let these damned Esqui- 
maux feel thy rifle butt and knife. At sunset, out of this 
. last fray of mine, let both come forth well wet with brains 
and blood. It is my last behest. I love thee, Trapper, 
like a chief. So give me word and bond. May no knife 
ever girdle head of thine. . So fare thee well.” 

Then spake the Trapper: 

«Old friend, as thou hast said, so shall it be, if life holds 
with me after this. Thy greeting will I give her when we 
meet. Thy body will I bear to Mistassinni, and in the cave 
where sleep thy sires and where their voices sound forever, 
there shall it sleep. These dogs of Esquimaux shall feel my 
rifle butt and knife. From this last fray of thine they shall 
come forth both red and wet. I give thee word and bond. 
So lay on, Chief, and make thy vengeance sure. Thy heaven 
may not be mine; and so I say my long farewell, and give 
thee dying cheer.” 

Then once again the old gray haters faced, and their 
throats rattled, struggling with wild yells. Their sunken 
eyes glowed hot as burning coals. They dashed their shields 
to earth and stooped low down. Then drew their knives, 
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long, bright, and keenly edged; sprang into air and met, — 
and struck. Each knife drove, heart-deep, home; and, as 
they fell apart, each bosom held the other’s blade sunk ’twixt 
the ribs to the strong handle. So they died. 

Then for a space was silence. Deep as death's, it hung 
above the host and stayed the pulses of the air. Then into 
it and through it, swelling slowly up and wavering on, the 
Indian wail arose, wild and weird, the saddest of all wailing 
ever sounded out of throat of woe. Quavering it swelled, 
lingered in long plaint, then died away in thinnest sound, 
and all the bloody plain was silent as the grave again. Then, 
suddenly, like crash of thunder in the breathless pause of 
some hot summer night, there burst a yell that ripped the 
silence into fragments. It burst from out a thousand throats 
as if the thousand had been joined in one, and through it hell 
had sent from out her caves its scream of hottest hate. Then 
deadly strife went down and rioted among them. Mixed and 
jammed they were together. Each man found foe beside 
him. No room for arrow or for spear was there. Each hand 
set fingers into nearest throat until their nails in torn flesh 
met. ‘Then knives were plucked and reddened to the handles 
as they found flesh, and half the battle in the sand jay coiled 
and knotted like a field of snakes. So wrestled they and 
clung, bit, struck, and died. 

When rose the signal yell the Trapper’s rifle cracked. 
Both barrels rang almost in twin report and two tall chiefs 
sank brainless to the sand. Then, swinging heavy hatchet 
in mighty hand, into the jammed battle did he, headlong, 
plunge. Half through the thickened throng of fighting men 
he hewed his way. Through lifted shield his red axe sank 
to covered head and clove to shattered jaw. The warding 
spear shaft, gnarled and thick, shivered like rod of glass 
beneath his dreadful stroke. He warded neither knife nor 
spear. The terror of his arm was his defence. In his red 
wake the Nasquapees rushed in. They guarded safe and sure 
the back of their great friend. He knew it not. He only 
saw his thickening foes in front, and strode straight on. He 
grew in rage as grew the fight. In him war stood incarnate, 
fierce and red. The ancient dead fought in him. For o’er 
his head he heard the steady tramp of “feet t, and through the 
air the old Iberian murmurs run. And ’mid the whiz of 
arrows, whir of hatchets, crash of axes, and the thug of spears 
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as they were driven home, he heard a voice he knew cry 
clear and loud : — 

* Lay on, John Norton, lay thou on! For the old Tor- 
toise’s sake, — whose son thou art, and king shalt be,— show 
thy full strength this day and make good her right to name 
thee lord and master to the mighty warriors of her race, now 
gazing at thee, under lifted shields above Ungava. Lay on, 
I say, for tribal sign and her!” 

Then he went wild. He cast his dreadful axe in air, and, 
clutching rifle by the muzzle, drove headlong at them. His 
mighty face, lean-featured, rigid, battle-white, sharp set as 
flint edged for the pan was horrible to see. His great, gray 
eyes, beneath his shaggy brows, were black as night, in whose 
black centre lightnings burn and blaze. 

From left to right—a mighty sweep—his heavy rifle 
swept. Stock, locks, and woodwork shivered as he struck, 
and flew in splinters wide cast. Around him centred all the 
battle. He was the battle. Ahead of him the Esquimaux 
rallied thick as bees in bush, when some intruding shock has 
burst the hive, and inner comb and dome of gray lie on the 
ground in patches. Through buckskin shirt and jacket stout 
their pelting arrows stung. They spotted him with blood. 
He felt no smart nor sting, but like a maddened lion ramped 
on. In Esquimaux no coward blood e’er flowed. They are 
a hardy stock, and all their lives are lived in peril. 
They breasted bravely up against him by the score, their 
coarse hair bristling and their small eyes adder-red. On 
shoulders broad and stout, on thickened skull and wide 
breast-bone, the bevelled barrels fell and crushed. He smote 
them down as thresher’s flail beats banded bundles on thresh- 
ing-floor. With every stroke his breathing sounded wide. 
So fought he, and so they, quivering, died. 

Then into the wild battle ran a figure clothed in black. 
At waist a tasselled cord was tied. His head was shaven 
bare. In high uplifted hand a silver crucifix gleamed white. 
Upon a pile of dead men, tumbled like jammed logs, —a 
dreadful heap of death,—the holy friar leaped and held 
high the sign of Calvary. Then Nasquapees and Esquimaux 
dropped on their knees and flung their weapons down. They 
knelt to Heaven’s sign. With steady hand the holy man 
held silver cross on high, and to the dreadful slayer called : 
“Stay hand! Stay hand, thou dreadful man! For Holy 
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Mary’s sake and her dear Son’s, stay now thy bloody hand! 
Above this awful field I lift this sacred sign and bid this 
strife to cease. Let these poor men that live, go free.” 

Then stood the Trapper. From dripping brow the battle 
sweat he wiped with one red hand, and, gripping hard the 
bloody and bent barrels in the other, said : — 

“In yonder dell the tongueless Chief of Mistassinni lieth 
dead. Between his ribs the driven knife still clings. In fair 
and mighty battle did he die. Iwas hisfriend. He knew his 
doom and bade me long farewell. He loved me like a chief, 
and therefore charged me, under word and bond, that I come 
forth from this last fray of his with rifle butt and knife well 
wet and red with brains and blood. I gave him word and 
bond, and joyfully he took the trail that led him to his 
sires. 

‘Bond and word have I kept on this full field. Above 
the dead and dying thou hast lifted sacred sign. I am a 
Christian man. Let, therefore, these damned dogs go hence 
alive. Iam a Christian man.” 

So spake he. Then turned his back on priest and living foe, 
and, lining steps by the long row of bodies he had smitten 
down through bloody lane made by his awful rage, he came 
to where the silent Chief of Mistassinni lay silent ever- 
more. 

But when he came to where the old Chief lay, he started, 
for lo! amid the dead, robed in black furs from head to foot, 
a hood of night’s jet blackness on her head, her serpent wand 
of twisted gold in hand, her face white as the snow, her 
great orbs fixed in mournful gloom upon the dead man’s face, 
his withered hand in hers, there sat Ungava! 

Then spake he, as he stood all dripping red, the wrath of 
battle in his blood and half its fierceness blazing in his eye. 

*“ Never on battle plain did I see dead so thick! I would 
that his old eyes had seen a man without a cross keep word 
and bond. This was last fray of his, and had he lived to see 
it foughten out, he would have had a tale to tell the chiefs 
he met as he burst into Spirit-Land that would have sent 
their hatchets whirling high in air as they gave warrior’s 
welcome. Thou hast seen either world, but did’st thou ever 
see such fight before, in living-land or dead-land, Ungava?”’ 

Then she made answer. Sitting by the dead amid the 
dead, and lifting eyes of gloom to his great face, she said : — 
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‘Fights many have I seen on sand and ice beneath a sun 
that neither set nor rose, and under lights no mortal hand 
e’er kindled in the North, which burned the unseen, rounded 
end of the world,— but never such a fight as this. Above 
you, as you onward hewed your way, the old-time dead stood 
thick as sedge at edge of salted streams in summer. Some 
were of my red race, for they waved hatchets over head, and 
on their naked bosoms, crimsoned bright, I saw the Tortoise 
sign. I knew the Totem, for often have I seen it on the 
breast of him, your friend, who saved the fight on the flat 
banks of Peribonka, where my father died. But others 
did I see, more vast of limb and huge; a giant throng, tall, 
big-breasted, lofty as pines, who, under oval shields bright as 
the sun, pure gold, their edges lifted high, gazed at you as you 
hewed on. And when, at last, thou did’st cast hatchet high 
in air, and, bare-headed, without guard, did’st beat them 
down with heavy rifle clubbed, and all its stock and polished 
woodwork into splinters flew, their mighty swords on golden 
shields did clash and such a roar went up as never lifted air 
of either world before. O dreadful man, it was a dreadful 
fight, and long and wild will rise the wail from maid and 
wife in the skin tents of Labrador, when from the North 
there shall be bruited down from tribe to tribe the tidings of 
this fray on far Ungava. God grant thee mercy, Trapper, 
when in hour of need He reckons with thee for this dreadful 
day.” 

“So be it,” gravely answered he, “God grant me mercy 
full and sure for sin done here or anywhere, when in my 
hour of need he reckons with me for this fray or other red 
ones I have fought in. Thou art a girl, Ungava, and can’st 
not understand a warrior’s soul in battle. I did give word 
and bond to this old chief, my friend, who for the length of 
warrior’s life had walked the vocal world of God with silent 
mouth, shut off from all he loved and lived for by the great 
wrong done to him at the stake by the damned Esquimaux. 
Through savage circle, as they tortured, did I break when 
blazed the fire they lighted round him. This foot it was 
that cast the fagots wide, when, from the thongs cut by my 
knife, he fell headlong among them. For thirty years he 
lived seeking this day, his foe and chance. Foe and chance 
did he find on this far field, and mighty battle did he make, 
though age had whitened head and shrivelled hand. Here, 
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dying, did he put me under bond to right the wrong which 
he had borne for half a life. So stood the matter. I fought 
for friendship and for right, and God will grant me mercy, if, 
in battle fiercely set, I did in wrath strike one red blow too 
heavy or too many. So let it rest until I come to where the 
scales are poised for warriors and for wrongs righted in battle. 
I will bide issue like a Christian man, not doubting. Now 
will I lift this withered frame that once held mighty soul, 
and bear it to the cave where you shall fit it for long 
journey toward the grave which waits its coming at Mis- 
tassinni. For there, in that dread cave where all his fathers 
sleep and where he will sleep the last of all thus chambered, 
must this old frame be laid: that cave whose fame fills all 
the North, whose caverned passages, as you know, are filled 
forever with the voices and the murmurs of the dead. 

“So now, old friend, on back of him who keepeth word 
and bond, from thy last field and fray thou shalt be borne. 
A heavier burden I have often carried, but never sadder. 
Ak me! ah me! the dead grow fast and friends grow few 
as life’s swift days fly on! The Queen died on my breast. 
The Chief is dead. At Mamelons my love sleeps. And 
now full half a thousand miles I go with him who made her 
grave, to his own grave at Mistassinni. Ungava, white of 
face but dark of soul, die not, lest out of that old cave in 
the Great Rock I shall come forth into an empty world.” 

Then tenderly the empty frame which once held mighty 
soul he lifted on his shoulders broad, and, casting one long 
look across the field whose fame weuld be his own till all 
the tribes died out, he went up toward the Conjuror’s cave 
which stood on the high cliff at whose worn base the great 
tides rush and roar. Him toiling on, Ungava followed, white 
of face but dark of soul, whose birth was out of mystery 
and under doom; whose magic was the wonder of the North; 
whose voice the dead obeyed; whose touch might heal or 
kill; whose serpent wand of gold was like that rod that 
Aaron cast at Egypt’s feet; and with her in the cave he left 
the dead, that she, with strange preserving force, might make 
it fit for distant journey to its distant grave. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE FAIRIES’ FAREWELL TO UNGAVA. 


«“ TRAPPER, behold the whiteness of the world. How still 
it lies, like angel sleeping on a couch of down plucked from 
the white swan’s breast. See how the moon wheels up her 
rounded orb from out the eastern sea, which whitens at her 
touch to her own beauty. The waves roll pearly pale and 
fling their spray in silvery showers far up the gleaming cliffs. 
The snow is whiter as her beams fall on it, and yonder icy 
islands shine like mirrors as they meet her face turned full 
upon them. All things are seen in distance, softly dim as 
some loved face that gazes at us in our dreams, through the 
gauze curtains which hang but for an hour between us, 
dreaming, and the spirit world; soon to be softly drawn aside 
for our own entrance within that peaceful realm where wait 
the angels, once our friends. Hark! to the low, soft note of 
mother-seals calling with sweet interrogation to their babes, 
safely sleeping in the crystal crevices of the ice. Was ever 
scene more peaceful?” 

“It is, indeed, a peaceful scene, Ungava,” replied the 
Trapper, “ but barren to the eye of one who loves the stir of 
life, the motion of the world’s activity, the busy hum of going 
and of coming, and the glow of human happiness. If one 
could people this pale realm with buoyant motion; set this 
still air to music and make the moonlight dance, then might 
he say in truth it were a perfect world produced by magic.” 

“O thou of blinded eyes!” Ungava cried. “I did forget 
thou could’st not see, save as the orbed sentinels on guard 
beneath the arches of thy beetling brows imperfectly report 
to thee. What, then, if I should give thee sight which 
brings the unseen world within my vision, and thou should’st 
see the Fairies, Sprites, and Elves, the Gnomes and Witches, 
which people all this winter world above, around, and under- 
neath us, with frolic and with pleasure, as they hold nightly 
festival. Would such a sight please thee ?” 

‘* Thou art in joking mood,” returned the Trapper, smiling. 
*“ There are no Fairies in the world; that is the faith of 
children.” 

*“ Children are wiser than the older folk, John Norton,” 
returned Ungava, seriously. ‘They come as spirits out of 
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spirit-land, and, taking forms of flesh, are subject to its limi- 
tations. O Trapper, this earthly form in which we live, is 
but imprisonment ; bondage to eyes which otherwise might 
see, and mask to our real faces. Through flesh we only show 
ourselves in glimpses. -And the fond faith of children in the 
marvellous, to which they cling, is but the struggling of their 
souls against forgetfulness of that bright, animated world 
from which they came. And those who laugh at them, 
because of their sweet credence, are like those blinded ones— 
the Gnomes of under-earth—who, born in blindness, beyond 
the reach of light, laugh at our stories of the sun, and smile 
at us who do put faith in stars. Would’st thou have eyes 
for once, O Trapper, and see what thou dost laugh at?” 

“« My eyes are fairly good,” replied he, laughingly. “ But 
if thou can’st give better to me, then, let them come, 
Ungava.” 

“* Nay, nay, thou sceptic,” answered she, “ I may not give 
thee eyes to see what is beyond thy ken at present; but I 
can command the spirits of the earth and air to take such 
form as shall upon the lenses of thine eyes cast full reflection 
and so become objective to thy senses. They are compliant 
to me. Shall I call?” 

* Aye, call, Ungava, call. If childhood’s faith in spirits 
by any chance be real, I would be child again,” he answered, 
smiling. 

Then, as she stood, Ungava lifted wand, and suddenly 
around the two there grew a light far whiter than the moon. It 
‘ame as dawn and day would come which had no flush of 
color. So came it round them as they stood upon the cliff 
above the lighted sea which darkened with the contrast. So 
standing in the whiteness, Ungava called :— 


“Come, Spirit and Sprite, 

Come laughing and dancing ; 
Come out of the night, 

To this white light come glancing. 
Come, Elfin and Fairy ; 

I form ring of magic ; 
Come sing us some song, 

Come dance us some dances. 


“Come from sea and from land, 
From deep earth and high heaven, 
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See, I lift now my hand, 
The signal is given. 

From the fires of the North, 
From the foam of the sea, 

From your caves now come forth 
And appear unto me!” 


Then, slowly from a mound of snow that lifted dome of 
whiteness near to where they stood, form of beauty did 
arise, clothed in soft vestments woven from whitest fleece and 
edged with fur of ermine. So into sight she rose, and with 
her other ones of equal beauty came and, standing in the 
brilliance, sang : — 


I, 


«“T am Queen of the Snow, of the pure white snow. 

I eddy, and circle, and whirl as I go. 

I am Child of the Frost. I am born above mountains ; 
I mantle the forest; I cover the fountains. 

I waver and fall, I stream and I flow, 

With the currents of wind. I am beautiful snow! 


CHORUS. 


«“ She is Queen of the Snow, of the pure white snow. 
We flakes are her subjects; we whirl as we go; 

We eddy and circle ; we stream and we flow. 

She is Child of the Frost. She is beautiful snow! 


II. 


«“ When flowers are all withered, and their fragrance is fled ; 
When the wild grape is fallen, and the green leaf is dead ; 
When out of the forest the song-birds are flown, 

And the harvest is reaped from the seed that was sown ; 
Then, then, from the sky to the earth far below 

I come down in mercy. I am beautiful snow. 


CHORUS. 


«“ When flowers are afl withered, and their fragrance is fled ; 
When the wild grape is fallen, and the green leaf is dead ; 
Then, then, from the sky to the earth far below 

She comes down in mercy. She is beautiful snow!” 


So sang the elfin ones and vanished, and the white silence 
softly lay unoccupied on cliff, and sea, and shingled shore. 
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“Call yet again,” the Trapper cried. “Call yet again, 
Ungava; for never yet did mortal eyes see sight so sweet, or 
mortal ears hear sweeter song.” 
Then lifted she her wand once more, and waved it to and 
fro as one who beckoning calls. And as the wand in easy 
circles moved, she, smiling, sang : — 


«“ Come, lily so white, 
Come out of the night. 
Come, rose-tree so red, 
Bring wreath for my head. 
Let the odor of hill, 
Let the flower of the street, 
Let the Spirits of bloom 
Gather here to my feet.” 


Then, even as she sang, out of the earth there slowly 
rose a soft green lobe of monstrous size, and opening, lo! 
the Spirit of the Lilies, in its yellow heart stood forth 
revealed,— then sang : — 


I, 


“ Have you breathed me by night, when on the still air 

Came the song of the lute, came the murmur of prayer? 

Have you breathed me at morn, when the odorous trees 

Were thrilled from their sleep by the kiss of the breeze ? 
Have you breathed me when mingled with mine was the breath 
Of the woman you loved, and must love till death, 

As her lips clung to yours, their caress to bestow, 

While I lifted and sank on her bosom of snow? 

If you have, then you know that no other such bloom 

Blows for man or for woman *twixt cradle and tomb. 


II. 


“ Oh, for love and for lovers my perfume is shed. 

I am flower of the living, I am flower of the dead. 

At the feasts of the rich, by the lovely and fair, 

I am grouped in the cups, I am twined in the hair. 

By the hand of the groom, ere he sleeps by her side, 

My white leaves are sown on the couch of the bride. 

And if she be taken, on the door of her tomb, 

As a sign and a symbol, he chisels my bloom. 

Oh, for love and for lovers, not since the sweet air 

Has been breathed with their sighs has there been flower so fair. 
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III. 


“Tam old as the world. When the Stars of the morn 

Sang together for joy, for their joy I was born. 

In the dawn of the world, when women were given, 

In their sweetness to men, I was dropped down from heaven, 

To be charm for their charms, and a potion, for never 

Did a lover love once, and not love forever, 

The woman that wore me on her bosom the night 

When he knelt at her feet in love’s wild delight. 

Oh, for love and for lovers, not since the sweet air 

Has been breathed with their sighs has there been flower so fair. 
IV. 

“ When the sons of God chose from the daughters of men 

The sweetest and fairest to be wives to them, then 

Thy race did begin. When thy first mother was wed, 

The stars were made floral to be wreath for her head. 

Since then I have come, both for bridal and bier, 

When wand has been lifted, or song sung to appear. 

Ungava, Ungava, am I needed as breath 

In the sweetness of life, or the faintness of death ? 

Oh, tell me, for ne’er since thy race breathed the air 

For love and for lovers has there been flower so fair.” 


Then silence ; and in it lingered long the dying strain, 
sinking as sinks at death, perhaps, our memory of other days, 
which we in dying leave regretfully, so sweet they were to 
us in living, filled to the brim like jocund cup with wit and 
laughter and love’s sweet wine. Then, strangest sight that 
magic ever gave to wondering mortals, — around the two, on 
that high cliff, there spread a lawn of emerald, dewy and 
fresh, in which were floral mounds and clumps of roses whose 
wealth of bloom weighed the strong bushes down; and 
hedges fenced it in whose every twig was odorous, and every 
bush, and bloom, and leaf was vital. For from this forest 
sweet a group of fairy, elfin forms, each garlanded with her 
own flower, came gliding forth and made obedience to Un- 
gava. Then, standing round her, sang : — 





I. 


* Queen of our hearts, by stream and hill 
We heard thy magic summons thrill, 
Queen of our hearts, in bower and hall, 
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We caught the sweetness of thy call. 
From Southern pool and stream afar, 
We, guided by the Northern Star, 
Have come our homage here to give, — 
For thee we live! For thee we live! 


II. 


“ Last of that race, whose bridal morn 

Was ushered in when we were born; 

Last of that race to which we gave, 

To sweeten bridal bed and grave, 

Our sweetest breath, our fullest bloom ; 

And laid on cradle and on tomb, 

The richest offering we could wreathe, — 
For thee we breathe! For thee we breathe! 


III. 


“Last of thy race! thy eyes of night 
Hold in their depths the farther sight, 
We are of earth, and may not know 
The feeling in thy breast of snow. 
We wait thy will. We do not dare 
To crown thy head, to wreath thy hair, 
Nor garland waist with bridal zone. 
Still de we live for thee alone. 

IV. 
“Last of thy race! Perchance ’twill be, 
That we thy face no more shall see. 
At Mamelons, on breast of snow, 
A snow-white lily lieth low ; 
There on that dreadful hill of fate 
Sweet Atla saw her morning break ; 
But know, in life or death, that we 
Still breathe for thee! Still breathe for thee!” 


Then died the tender strain, and singers faded with the 
song, and once again the white silence softly lay unoccupied 
on cliff, and sea, and shingled shore. Then she, as waking 
out of trance, raised eyes of tender gloom to his and said : — 

*“ Trapper, behold the sky! What eye may count the 
stars which to the thoughtful soul do punctuate its spaces 
with interrogations? Can’st thou believe that all those shin- 
ing points which powder it with golden dust are worlds, 
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inhabited like ours? See how the o’erarching dome is all 
bespangled with fretted fire. What noble roofment has this 
little earth thus canopied with glory? Tell me hast thou a 
star in yonder sky which thou dost call thy own? A star 
linked with a loved one’s face?” 

“ Nay, nay, I am not fanciful, Ungava. I am a plain, 
blunt man. I know my friends. My foes know me. My 
loves are simple. I ama man of fact not fancy. I eat my 
food. I quench my thirst. Ilove my friend. I hate my foe. 
Word and bond keep I unto death. The rest I leave to 
God.” 

‘But, Trapper, lift thou thine eyes again. Select some 
star, distant or nigh, and to it link a name—the name of her 
thou lovest over all. Let its bright ray be to thine eyes a 
face, and tell me of her. I would know the woman thou 
dost love.” 

“The woman I do love, Ungava, lives not in any star. 
She lives—I know not where. I know not where to find her 
when I die. I only know she loves me with a queenly love ; 
and when my eye grows dim and all the trail fades out, I 
trust her faithful hand will guide me on. I know no further, 
and I have no further hope.” 

«“ But, Trapper, if thy love is dead and gone—forever gone 
—and where she is thou knowest not, nor how to find her, 
nor whether you and she shall ever meet. If all is dim, 
uncertain, dubious,—then thou canst surely love some other 
one—some fair, sweet one, who should give all her soul to 
thee ; be comfort to thy days, and to thy face lift eyes of wor- 
ship because to her thou art as God.” 

Then said the Trapper, gravely :-— 

“ Ungava, of little loves man may have many, born of his 
vagrant moods or transient passions; for man is as the earth, 
and out of him, prolific, spring many growths, some sweet, 
some foul, which, whether sweet or foul, are only of a day, 
and die. But one great love, and only one, may be to man 
who stands large natured and with powers too strong to die. 
Such love is centralto him. Rooted in his soul it lives with 
it forever, and all the sweetness and the strength of him are 
in it as the sap is in the tree. So flower and fruit come 
from it, and such high ornament as make him glorious ever- 
more. Such love did come to me, and in my soul I feel it 
growing more and more. One love I have, and only one. 
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Another one I may not have, nor wish. It fills me as a cup 
is filled with water when its brim is wet. I drink of it, and 
drinking the sweet draught, I thirst not, and I need no 
more.” 

And as he spake, yea, as the words were on his lips, across 
the moon there grew a cloud, and darkened all the world. 
Black grew the sea, and heaving without cause from out the 
darkness came a moan, and a great wave rode in upon the 
darkness, and underneath the cliff broke witha fall that shook 
it; then, silence. 

Then said Ungava, speaking softly in the gloom :— 

“Trapper, thy heart is fixed, and fixed too is my fate. 
I would not change thy steadfast soul. It is enough for me 
as woman to have known thee and have loved. Thou art of 
ancient time. To word and bond, and nobler yet to love, 
living or dead, thy soul holds true. Long is the trail, but 
heart of truth makes tireless foot.” 

So said she, and then vanished.. Then the cloud passed, 
the moon came forth, and on the crest of that high rock 
above the sleeping sea, he stood alone, while the white 
silence once more softly lay unoccupied on cliff, and sea, and 


shingled shore. 


THE END. 








